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Israeli  poll 

deals  blow 

» 

# 

to  peace 

Netanyahu  poised  to  take 
over  as  prime  minister 


‘Anorexic’  models  cost  Vogue  ads 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 
and  Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


I NY  AMIN  Ne- 
tanyahu, a man 
derided  and  dis- 
I missed  as  a 
r lightweight  for 
much  of  his 
short  political  career,  looked 
last  night  on  the  verge  of  stag- 
ing the  biggest  political  upset 
in  Israel’s  48-year  history  by 
snatching  the  prime  minister- 
ship from  the  veteran  states- 
man and  Nobel  peace  laureate 
Shimon  Peres. 

The  results  flowing  in  from 
Wednesday's  national  vote 
have  profound  implications 
fbr  the  Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess. and  Ear  Israel’s  fragile 
land-for-peace  deal  with  the 
Palestinians,  bitterly  criti- 
cised by  Mr  Netanyahu. 

In  an  Israel  Radio  interview 
broadcast  yesterday,  the  48- 
year-old  front  runner  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  would  freeze 
the  peace  accords.  The  Pales- 
tinians would  be  offered  only 
limited  autonomy  in  existing 
self-rule  enclaves  in  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  who  has 
trimmed  his  earlier  vow 
never  to  meet  Yasser  Arafat, 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organisation  and  Pales- 
tinian president,  said  he 
could  not  ignore  facts.  But  he 
made  it  clear  that  while  he 
was  in  power,  the  PLO  would 
never  achieve  its  dream  of  an 
independent  state. 

‘1  would  offer  the  Palestin- 
ians an  opportunity  to  run 
just  about  every  aspect  of 
their  daily  lives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  security  and  for- 
eign affairs.  That  will  remain 
in  our  hands,”  be  said- 

He  also  insisted  that  Israel 
would  remain  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  captured  from  Syria 
in  1987.  Damascus  has  said 
that  Israel  must  give  back  the 
territory,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  peace. 

In  Washington,  President 
Clinton  backtracked  fast  from 
his  earlier  support  for  Mr 
Peres,  to  reach  out  to  his 
likely  replacement.  Insisting 
that  US  policy  towards  Israel 
“will  remain  the  same",  he 
said:  “The  first  big  leg  of  the 
whole  process  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  was  completed  by 
one  of  Mr  Netanyahu’s  Likud 
predecessors.  I was  quite  in- 


What  they  say 


“The  public  climate  that 
enabled  Ytgal  Amir  to  gun 
down  Yitzhak  Rabin  was 
fostered  by  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  and  his 
cronies.”  — Commentator 
Ze’ev  Chafets,  Of  the  magasdrip 
Jerusalem  Report 

“AD  lean  dots  look  at  where 
I keep  my  suitcases  and  feel 
like  packing  them  and 
disappearing  from  here  very 
quickly.” — Leah  Rabin, 
Rabin’s  widow. 


“Compared  to  any 
politician  in  Israel,  tfg.ia 
head  and  shoulders  above 
them  in  world  view.”-— 
David  Bar-IUan,  editor, 
Jerusalem  Post 


terested  In  the  comments  he 
made  about  this,  particularly 
in  the  last  days  of  the 
election.”  - 

The  main  concern  of  US 
policy  is  to  nurture  what  it 
sees  as  its  most  important 
strategic  achievement,  the 
emergent  regional  grouping 
of  Israel,  Jordan  and  Turkey. 

With  all  the  main  voting 
papers  counted  on  the  ballot 
fbr  prime  minister,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu was  leading  by  seven- 
tenth  s of  1 per  cent,  or 
slightly  more  than  21,000 
votes. 

But  another  150.000  so- 
called  absentee  votes  remain 
to  be  counted  today.  Cast  by 
serving  soldiers,  seamen  and 
diplomats,  they  are  consid- 
ered certain  to  tip  the  balance 
further  towards  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

Today’s  count,  which  may 
have  to  be  continued  on  Sun- 
day, alter  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
may  bring  a dramatic  rever- 
sal of  fortune.  But  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  political  analyst, 
would  involve  “a  miracle  of 
biblical  proportions”. . 

Already  it  is  dear  that  Mr 
Peres  came  as  close  as  he  did 
only  because  of  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Israel's 
400,000  Arab  voters.  Jewish 
voters,  disillusioned  with  the 
peace  accords  and  fearful  for 
their  security,  chose  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

There  was  little  evidence  of 
the  wave  erf  emotion  fbr  peace 
that  swept  the  country  after 


the  assassination  of  prime 
minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  by  a 
Jewish  zealot  in  Tel  Aviv  on 
November  4.  But  a group  of 
demonstrators  stood  at  the  as- 
sassination site  yesterday 
with  a poignant  placard  that 
read:  “The  murderer  won”. 

Israel's  4 million  voters, 
having  defied  all  the  forecasts 
in  the  prime  ministerial  poll 
have  also  shaken  the  political 
establishment  to  the  core  in 
the  parallel  vote  for  the  Knes- 
set (parliament).  Pointedly 
spurning  Mr  Peres's  Labour 
Party  and  Mr  Netanyahu's  Li- 
kud alliance,  they  have 
flocked  to  the  centre,  and  to 
Jewish  religious  parties. 
According  to  current  pro- 

__ in  the  new  Knesset 

liar'  will  have  33  to  37 
members  out  of  120,  down 
from  44,  Likud  will  fare 
worse,  falling  from  40  to  a 
projected  31  seats,  or  fraction- 
ally over  a quarter  of  the 
total.  And  10  of  those  will  be 
members  of  Likud’s  allied 
parties,  Tzomet  and  Gesher. 

Three  Jewish  orthodox 
groups  are  among  the  parties 
which  have  prospered.  Be- 
tween them  they  have  won  24 
parliamentary  seats  — 10 
more  than  their  combined 
previous  strength.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Natan  Sharansky,  the  for- 
mer Soviet  dissident  hero, 
has  won  seven  seats  with  his 
Russian  immigrants'  party. 

Although  Mr  Netanyahu 
has  plenty  erf  building  blocks 
for  a coalition,  he  will  need 
all  his  considerable  talent  for 
political  manoeuvre  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  potential  al- 
lies for  suitable  rewards. 

The  outcome  Is  a personal 
tragedy  for  Mr  Peres,  who  has 
been  a leading  player  in  Is- 
raeli politics  for  50  years  and 
who,  at  72,  had  seemed  poised 
to  win  his  first  general  elec- 
tion in  no  fewer  than  five  at- 
tempts as  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party. 

The  extraordinary  turn- 
around must  have  revived 
bitter  memories  of  1981,  when 
he  was  prematurely  an- 
nounced as  the  winner,  only 
to  see  victory  snatched  by 
Menachem  Begin.  This  time, 
Mr  Peres  has  wisely  retired  to 
the  shadows  to  await  the  final 
verdict  and  probable  political 
oblivion. 


Trish  Goff,  the  American  model  who  appears  In  one  of  the  features  Mr  Rees  complained 
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‘The  thinness  of  the  models  is  not  new  or 
dramatic, 
but  its  effect 
is  shocking 
all  the  same’ 
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Commentary 


Susie  Orbach 


WOW.  Such  are  dreams 
made  of.  Omega  can- 
cels its  ads  in  Vogue  as  a 
protest  against  the  use  of 
skeletal  models  in  the  June 
edition. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  a 
group  of  women  concerned 
about  bow  the  uniformly 
shinny  physical  representa- 
tion of  females  in  advertise- 
ments and  fashion  maga- 
zines found  its  way  into  the 
consciousness  of  young 
girls  and  women  bad  the 
glimmer  of  an  idea  (now 
taken  for  granted)  that 
there  was  a relationship  be- 
tween eating  problems  and 
the  image  of  womanhood 
portrayed  on  billboards 
and  in  magazines. 

Bapti  year  as  the  manne- 
quins 'got  thinner,  young 
women  struggled  to  find  a 
way  to  mimic  those  images 
by  transforming  their  own 
bodies. 

The  group  of  concerned 
women  dreamed  of  boy- 


cotts. They  would  use  their 
economic  power  to  force 
manufacturers  to  present 
women  in  all  their  variety 
and  to  extend  the  range  of 
what  might  be  considered 

beautiful. 

They  knew  that  thinness 
was  Just  the  latest  con- 
struction. After  all.  Just  a 
generation  before,  Sophia 
Loren’s  voluptuousness 
bad  reigned,  bringing  with 
It  tbe  same  kind,  of  distress 
to  women  who  foiled  to 
meet  that  kind  of  curva- 
clousness.  But  this  new  aes- 
thetic of  thinness  was  par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

It  Just  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  that  moment  in 
history  when  women  were 
beginning  to  demand  that 
they  take  up  more  not  less 


space  in  the  world,  when 
women  attempted  to  be; 
seen  as  more  than  (sexual) 
objects. 

The  campaigners  were  in- 
effectual. Bulimia,  compul- 
sive eating,  anorexia 
entered  tbe  vocabulary.  We 
learnt  what  torture  such 
experiences  were.  Respon- 
sible citizens  shook  their 
heads  and  felt  helpless 
about  the  pull  of  the  thin 
imagery  on  their  daugh- 
ters. 

The  surprise  on  looking  | 
at  the  June  Vogue  is  how 
familiar  it  all  is.  The  thin- 
ness is  not  new  or  dramatic 
but  shocking  all  the  same. 

It  is  the  pictures  of  prepu- 
bescent  bodies  dressed  up 
to  look  like  sexually  avail- 
able women  that  magnetise 
us.  The  pictures  combine 
vulnerability  with  an  ag- 
gressive edge.  They  invite, 
magnetise  and  bewilder  all 
at  the  same  time. 

But  Omega  has  with- 
drawn and  hopefully  this 
will  set  a trend. 

The  work  of  countless 
women  and  men  who  have 
campaigned  against  the 
destructive  power  of  such 
images  of  women  conld 
receive  no  greater  reward 
than  to  have  a younger  gen- 
eration see  pictures  ofj 
beautiful  women  In  all 
shapes  and  sizes  represent- 
ing the  full  glory  ofj 
femininity. 

i;  All  rights  reserved 
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Company  says  ‘distasteful’ 
pictures  could  help  push 
girls  into  eating  disorders 


Sarah  Boseley 


OMEGA,  the  up-mar- 
ket watch  manufac- 
turers. struck  a blow 
against  fomine-thin 
models  and  junkie  chic  yes- 
terday by  withdrawing  its  ad- 
vertising from  the  magazine 
Vogue,  complaining  that  the 
“skeletal  appearance”  of 
women  in  us  fashion  pages 
might  help  push  girls  into 
anorexia. 

"I  thought  it  was  irrespon- 
sible for  a leading  magazine 
which  should  be  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  select  models  of  an- 
orexic proportions,”  said 
Giles  Rees,  brand  manager, 
who  said  he  was  appalled  by 
what  he  termed  the  “ex- 
tremely distasteftil"  pictures 
of  thin  scantily-clad  women. 

“It  made  every  effort  to  ac- 
centuate their  skeletal  appear- 
ance. Since  Vogue  presumably 
targets  an  audience  which  in- 
cludes young  and  impression- 
able females,  its  creators  must 
surely  be  aware  that  they  will 
inevitably  be  influenced  by 
what  laughably  passes  for 
fashion  in  these  pages.” 

Mr  Rees  was  offended  by 
two  fashion  features  in  the 
June  edition  of  the  magazine. 
A picture  on  the  contents 
page,  captioned  “Bay  Watch”, 
showed  the  skinny  American 
model  Trish  Goff  in  shorts 
with  a towel  draped  around 
her  neok,  trailing  a picture 
feature  illustrating  sports 
wear.  The  other  feature, 
called  “Band  Aid”,  featured 
Annie  Morton  in  the  skimpy, 
thrown-together,  post-Train- 
spottlng  junkie  look. 

Vogue  immediately  hit 
back,  accusing  Omega  of  pick- 
ing a fight  through  the  media 
without  coming  to  it  first,  al- 
though Mr  Rees  said  he  had 
sent  letters  detailing  his  feel- 
ings to  Vogue  and  the  trade 
press.  He  sent  copies  to  the 
Eating  Disorders  Association, 
’just  to  let  them  know  some- 
one is  on  their  side". 

Alexandra  Shulman,  Vogue 
editor,  said  in  a statement 
that  "young  women  who  tend 
towards  anorexia  do  not  get  It 
from  magazines,  but  from 
feelings  of  loss  of  self- worth 
that  are  instilled  in  them  long 
before  they  are  looking  at 
Vogue.  To  them  there  is  little 


difference  between  Cindy 
Crawford  and  Trish  Goff. 
They  are  all  just  thin.” 

Stephen  Quinn,  the  pub- 
lisher. said  the  magazine  was 
careful  to  seek  assurances 
from  agencies  on  the  health  of 
the  models  it  featured. 

Mr  Rees  refuted  sugges- 
tions that  he  was  picking  a 
fight  for  publicity  purposes. 
“It  is  very  much  a personal 
thing.”  he  said.  He  had 
opened  the  magazine  and 
been  shocked  at  what  he  saw, 
although  he  accepted  similar 
images  were  used  in  other 
magazines.  “I  just  thought. 
I’m  going  to  take  a stand,"  he 
said.  Nicolas  Hayek.  chair- 
man of  Omega  in  Switzerland, 
backed  him. 

Nobody  in  his  family  had 
suffered  from  eating  dis- 
orders. said  Mr  Rees,  who  has 
a six  mouth-old  boy,  "but  my 
wife  was  at  an  all-girls  board- 
ing school  in  Surrey  where  a 
girl  starved  herself  to  death.” 

The  director  of  the  Eating 
Disorders  Association.  Jo- 
anna Vincent,  welcomed 
Omega’s  move.  “I  would  say 
that  while  these  sort  of  media 
images  do  not  actually  cause 
eating  disorders,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  problem  people 
have  in  recovering  from  an- 
orexia or  bulimia,"  she  said. 
“They  also  make  other 
women  feel  pretty  bad  about 
their  own  self-image. 

“We  hope  other  commercial 
companies  and  advertisers 
will  adopt  a more  responsible 
attitude  with  the  fashion 
models  they  use.” 
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Sketch 


Keeping  terror 
off  the  roads 


Sarah  Boseley 


MY  DRIVING  test  was 
the  most  terrifying  ex- 
perience — no,  tell  the 
truth  — the  three  most  terrify- 
ing experiences  of  my  life. 

The  second  was  the  most 
memorable.  Rigid  with  fright, 
I bad  steered  my  way  toler- 
ably well  around  the  round- 
abouts of  Famborough  in 
Hampshire  in  the  family’s 
ancient  but  beloved  Standard 
10.  Then  we  pulled  up  in  a tree- 
lined  avenue  for  a hill  start 
The  handbrake  came  off  in  my 
hand 

“I  am  terminating  the  test" 
emitted  the  machine  they 
called  an  examiner,  register- 
ing, like  Mr  Spock,  no  human 
emotion.  He  got  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  back  to  the  test 
centre,  leaving  me  stuck  like  a 
lemon  in  a car  I was  not 
allowed  to  drive,  until  my 
mortified  father  came  to  get 
me. 

So  when  asked  to  sit  the  new 
driving  theory  test,  my  imme- 
diate and  overwhelming  reac- 
tion was  “No — please  no.”  It 
made  me  the  perfect  candi- 
date. The  Driving  Standards 
Agency  has  been  getting  3.5 
million  call  attempts  a week 
(unsurprisingly,  not  all  of 
them  get  through)  from  learn- 
ers desperate  to  take  the  test 
before  July  1,  when  the  theory 
paper  becomes  compulsory. 
Since  only  1.6  million  people 
take  the  driving  test  each 
year,  that  is  some  level  of 
desperation. 

So  there,  in  an  inhuman 
concrete  block  in  the  middle  of 
a traffic  island  in  Ilford, 

Essex,  we  were,  with  knotted 
stomachs  and  sweaty  palms  — 
eight  journalists  about  to  sit 
our  first  mock  examination 
since  school.  The  individual 
desks  were  rubber-flicking 
distance  apart  — too  far  to 
cheat  An  unnatural  silence 
fell. 

Two  invigilators  came  in  — 
Maureen,  the  part-time 
psychology  lecturer,  and  Ted, 
the  retired  accountant — per- 
fectly nice  people  any  other 


time.  We  were  told  to  read  the 
regulations.  No  mobile  tele- 
phones to  be  used,  no  smok- 
ing, no  talking  and  bags  on  the 
floor,  by  order. 

“If  you  do  not  understand. 

will  you  please  raise  your 
hand  and  I will  come  over  and 
explain,"  said  Maureen.  We 
had  40  minutes  to  answer  35 
multiple  choice  questions,  and 
would  be  told  time  was  run- 
ning out  five  minutes  before 

the  end.  It  was  hard  not  to 
recall  the  laughing  voices  of 
the  free  in  the  playground  and 
the  distracting  buzz  of  a 
trapped  fly  during  history  O 
level. 

But  after  all  the  horror  of 
anticipation,  the  test  was 
quite  an  anticlimax.  More 
answers  depended  on  common 
sense  than  on  road  sign  recog- 
nition. You  are  driving  a vefn- 
cle fitted  with  a hand  tele- 
phone, To  answer  the  telephone 
you  MOST:  a)  find  a safe place 
to  stop,  b)  reduce  your  speed,  c) 
steer  the  car  with  one  hand,  d) 
be  particularly  cartful  at 
junctions. 

There  were  the  topical  num- 
bers.  A driver  puds  out  (fa  side 
road  in  front  qf you.  You  have 
to  brake  hard.  You  should:  a) 
ignore  the  error  and  stay  calm, 
b),  flash  your  lights  to  show 
your  annoyance,  c)  sound  your 
horn  to  show  your  annoyance, 
d)  overtake  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  there  were  the  ones  I 
got  wrong.  You  are  on  a good 
dry  road  surface  and  in  a vehi- 
cle with  good  brakes  and  tyres. 
What  is  the  shortest  overall 
stopping  distance  at  40mph?a) 
23 metres (75 feet),  b)9Smetres 
(325 feet),  c)  S3  metres  (175  feet) 
d)  36  metres  (120 feet). 

It  took  none  of  us  more  than 
20  minutes  to  finish.  “That 
was  terrible,  terrible,” 
groaned  Peter  Woodman, 
Transport  Correspondent  of 
the  Press  Association  after- 
wards. clutching  his  forehead. 

“I  must  have  failed-’* 

But  none  of  us  had-  The  pass 
level  is  26  out  of  35.  Woodman 


did  worst,  with  six  wrong 
answers.  Class  swot  was  Ray 
Massey  of  the  Daily  Mali,  who 
got  it  all  right  Me?I  got four 
wrong,  and  would  rather  sit 
such  a paper  any  time  than  be 
interrogated  In  the  car  park 
on  my  road  signs  by  Mr  Exam- 
iner Spock. 

of  the  around  20  candi- 
dates at  any  '*1001”  session 
will  sit  a different  paper.  So 
there  is  no  harm  in  revealing 
that  the  correct  answers  to  the 
above  are  a,  a and  d. 


First  night 


Bowled  over  by 
broken  dreams 


Lyn  Gardner 


The  No  Boys  Cricket  Chib 

Theatre  Royal,  Stratford  East 


IF  OEDIPUS  had  not  flown 
into  a rage  and  killed  Laius 
at  the  place  where  three 
roads  met  how  differently 
things  would  have  turned  out 
for  him.  If  Juliet  had  a wak- 
ened just  a few  minutes  ear- 
lier, there  might  have  been  a 
happy  ending  for  her  and 
Romeo.  And  if  15-year-old  Abi- 
gail Sandford,  demon  bats- 
man, had  taken  ber  place  in 
tiie  no  boys  cricket  team  and 
won  the  match  that  sunny 
Jamaican  day  almost  40  years 
ago,  how  different  ber  life 
might  have  been. 

Would  she  still  have  been 
abandoned  by  her  father,  mar- 
ried a man  she  didn’t  love  and 
ended  up  in  a pokey  house  on  a 
dreary  English  council  estate 
unable  to  cope  with  her  crack- 
dealing son  and  bolshie  gang- 
fighting teenage  daughter?  Or 
would  she  have  gone  to  uni- 
versity, become  a nurse  and 
conquered  the  world? 

Wishing,  suggests  her  child- 
hood friend  Maisie.  is  power- 
ful. It  helps  you  go  places. 
“You  know  what  your  prob- 
lem is?  You’ve  stopped  wish- 
ing in  a big  way,”  she  tells  Abi 
40  years  later  as  she  sets  about 
trying  to  rectify  the  situation. 

In  Roy  Williams'  play  the 
now  elderly  Abi  and  Maisie 
certainly  get  to  go  places;  back 
in  time  to  confront  their 
younger  selves,  learning 
along  the  way  that  while  you 
cannot  change  history  or 
mend  your  broken  dreams 
coming  to  terms  with  your 
past  can  help  you  face  an 
uncertain  fti  ture. 

Maisie  makes  the  decision 


to  stay  in  Jamaica  like  a Ca- 
ribbean Shirley  Valentine 
returning  to  her  roots.  Abi 
goes  back  to  Britain  but  not  to 
drift  listlessly  Into  old  age, 
rather  fighting  all  the  way. 

Simplistic?  Perhaps,  but 
played  on  Rosa  Maggiora’s  in- 
genious, split-level  set  in 
which  Abi’s  funny  Jamaican 
girlhood  hovers  like  a mirage 
over  her  current  dead-end  ex- 
istence, Williams'  drama 
seems  to  embody  the  aspira- 
tions and  frustrations  of  a gen- 
eration who,  with  such  high 
hopes,  left  the  West  Indies  in 
the  50s  and  60s  in  search  of  a 
new  life  in  Britain. 

The  young  Abi’s  life  in 
Jamaica  Is  by  no  means  un- 
complicated or  trouble-free 
but  she  and  her  young  friends 
in  the  cricket  team  have  such 
jote  de  uivre  and  are  so  cheer- 
fully optimistic  that  they  will 
be  able  to  bowl  the  world  out 
that  it  is  infinitely  touching 
given  that  we  know  what  lies 
in  store  for  them. 

Deftly  constructed,  if  some- 
what unevenly  written,  the 
play  is,  above  all,  ideal  for  the 
Theatre  Royal — accessible, 
involving,  sentimental,  di- 
rectly relating  to  local  people's 
lives  and  experiences  and  a 
play  that  boasts  a great  big 
heart 

On  the  first  night,  when  Abi 
announced  that  she  had 
flushed  her  son’s  crack  haul 
down  the  lavatory,  the  audi- 
ence roared  its  approval 

When  an  audience  member 
helpfully  suggested  that  Abi 
might  like  to  stab  the  offend- 
ing son  with  her  knitting 
needle  the  theatre  erupted. 
You  don't  get  that  level  of  in- 
volvement at  the  Royal 
National  Theatre,  or  most 
other  theatres  in  the  country 
for  that  matter. 


Road  deaths  at  record  low 

despite  increase  in  traffic 


ROAD  deaths  last  year 
were  the  lowest  since  re- 


cords began  70  years  ago.  ac- 
cording to  government  fig- 
ures released  yesterday.  A 
total  of  3,621  people  were 
killed  compared  with  3,650  in 
1994.  the  previous  record  low. 

There  were  45,523  serious 
injuries  — 2 per  cent  fewer 
than  In  1994.  Total  casualties 
fell  one  per  cent  to  310,506. 

But.  with  traffic  increasing 


by  2 per  cent,  the  overall  casu- 
alty rate  fell  3 per  cent 

Car-user  casualties  were 
down  one  per  cent  to  193,992. 
Car-user  deaths  totalled  1,749 
— similar  to  1994. 

Child  casualties  fell  3 per 
cent  to  43,788,  including  270 
deaths  and  6.983  serious 
injuries. 

Pedestrian  casualties  fell  by 
3 per  cent  to  47,029.  Deaths  fell 
8 per  cent  to  1.038. 


Britain’s  economic  outlook  could 


hardly  be  any  brighter,  says  OECD 


Larry  BUott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  Government's  re- 
cord an  job  creation 
received  the  strong 
backing  of  the  West’s 
leading  economic  think  tank 
last  night  in  an  upbeat  report 
predicting  low  Inflation,  ro- 
bust growth  and  felling  unem- 
ployment In  the  years  ahead. 

Despite  downgrading  its 
1996  growth  forecast  for  Brit 
a In,  the  Paris-based  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development  said 
the  labour  market  reforms  of 
four  Conservative  adminis- 
trations had  created  a more 
conducive  environment  for 
employment  than  “many  Con- 
tinental European  countries’’. 

The  annual  audit  off  Britain 
said  the  economy  was  going 
through  a temporary  sluggish 
phase,  but  would  bounce  back 


Narrowing  jobs  deficit 


Unem  ploy  merit  rata,  % 
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strongly  in  the  second  half  of 
this  year  and  grow  by  2.8  per 
cent  In  1997.  It  added  that  the 
benign  inflation  outlook 
would  give  the  authorities 
scope  to  cut  interest  rates  if 
tiie  current  downturn  proves 


more  prolonged  than  anti- 
cipated. 

With  ministers  eager  for 
some  cheery  economic  news 
to  offeet  the  impact  of  its  con- 
tinuing row  with  Europe  over 
beet  the  report  was  seized 


upon  by  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  as  a vindication 
of  the  Government’s  handling 
of  the  economy. 


Mr  Clarke  said:  “This  is  an- 
other highly  complimentary 
OECD  report  on  the  UK 
economy. 

“It  confirms  the  success  of 
the  Government’s  policies  on 
a broad  front,  which  have' 
placed  file  UK  at  the  top  cf 
Europe's  premier  league.’’ 

- However,  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  said 
the  OECD’s  decision  to  shave 
its  forecast  of  British  growth 
from  2 A per  cent  to  2 percent 
was  in  stark  contrast  to  Mr 
Clarke's  prediction  of  3 per 
cent  expansion. 

hi  a letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
Mr  Brown  said;  “Just  as  hap- 
pened last  year,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  growth'  will  be 
lower  than  you  forecast. 
Under  tiie9e  ■ Plmumafiiin'n, 
win  you  either  justify  your 


own  forecast,  or  accept  the 
OECD's  forecast  and  spell  out 
the  implications  for  our  pub- 
lic finances.” 

The  TUC  also  pointed  out 
that  the  OECD’s  admission 
that  the  market-based ^ ap- 
proach to  job  creation  had  ted 
to  a “marked  widening  in  in- 
come inequality,  some  growth 
of  temporary  jobs,  a percep- 
tion of  less  job  security,  and  a 
growing  polarisation  between 
•work  rich’  and  ‘work  poor* 

farnllifls 

“To  the.  extent  that  higher 
has  contributed  to 
these  trends,  enhanced  job 
creation  will  alleviate  these 
problems,  but  other  policies 
may  be  required  to  assist 
those  adversely  affected". 

The  Treasury  is  set  to 
reduce  its  own  expectations  of 
growth  in  its  half-yearly  sum- 
mer forecasts  due  outin  early 
July,  but  stressed  that  the 
OECD  report  had  been  posi- 


tive about  Britain’s  outlook/ 

Since  foeaecond  world  war. 

Britain  has  had  a trend  rate 
of  growth  of  2 JS.  per  cent  a 
year,  but  the  OECD  said  there' 
was  scope  for  a higher  rate  of 
expansion  without  higher  in- 
flation over  the  -next  .few 
years. 

The  think  tank,  which  in-; 
eludes  27  of  tiie  West's  leading . 
developed  economies,  warns 
that  the  longer-term  outlook 
will  depend  on  “investment 
necessary  to  boost  supply 
potential”.  - . 

In  addition,  its  praise  for 
the  deregulated  British 
labour  markets  is  tempered 
by  its  conclusion  that  educa- 
tional attainments  for  16  to 
19-year-olds  “still  lag  behind 
those  in  the  UK's  main  com- 
petitors. and  this  gap  needs  to 
be  closed’’.  . 


Leader,  page  85  Notebook, 
page  * 1 


War  is  finally  over  for  German  sub  sunk  51  years  ago 
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A German  U-boat  sunk  in  May  1945  has  arrived  at  its  new  permanent  home  at  Birkenhead  docks  on  the  Mersey.  An  RAF  bomber  sank  the  U534  in  Danish  waters.  Some  believe  it  was 
bound  for  South  America  to  help  Nazis  escape  to  Argentina.  The  boat,  salvaged  three  years  ago,  was  acquired  by  the  Warship  Preservation  Trust  photoghaph:  Don  mcph ee 


New  law  to  compensate 
customers  for  water  cuts 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Corespondent 


A LAW  to  force  water 
companies  to  compen- 
sate customers  for  cute 
in  supply  was  promised  by 
the  Government  yesterday  as 
an  official  watchdog  released 
damning  reports  into  the  in- 


dustry's performance  on 
leaks. 

With  file  prospect  of  an- 
other dry  summer  looming 
and  hosepipe  bans  already  af- 
fecting more  than  1.7  million 
people,  John  Gummer,  the 
Environment  Secretary, 
pledged  to  change  the  law  as 
soon  as  possible  to  force 
water  companies  to  pay  £10  a 
day  to  households  without 
water  because  of  drought 
orders.  The  maximum  pay- 
ment would  equal  an  average 
annual  bill 

At  present  the  industry 
pays  compensation  for  unex- 
pected cuts  in  supply  but  it  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  up  during 
droughts.  The  new  measures, 
“eluding  £50  a day  payments 
for  businesses,  would  force 
them  to  do  so  unless  there 
were  exceptional 

circumstances. 

The  moves  follow  outrage 
last  summer  when  Yorkshire 
Water  was  forced  to  erect 
standpipes  and  reservoirs  al- 
most ran  dry  in  Wales. 

Mr  Gummer  was  respond- 
ing to  recommendations  from 


Supply  and  demand 
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The  water  supply  situation  of  the  major  companies 
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Ian  Byatt,  director  general  of 
water  services,  that  existing 
compensation  schemes 
needed  to  be  widened.  Mr 
Byatt  said  consumers  should 
also  be  compensated  with  £25 
when  supplies  were  affected 
by  low  pressure,  as  was  the 
case  last  summer. 

He  also  issued  damning 
reports  into  the  industry’s  in- 
ability to  staunch  leaks. 
Warning  that  he  would  penal- 
ise companies  by  cutting 
their  prices  and  setting  man- 


datory targets  for  leak  con- 
trol, he  said  many  firms  had 
not  met  their  own  targets. 

The  report  shows  that  leaks 
had  worsened  at  Yorkshire, 
Thames  and  Severn  Trent 
while  Wessex,  South  West 

and  Welsh  Water  had 
achieved  little.  Only  Anglian. 
North  West  and  Southern  had 
met  targets  set  at 
privatisation. 


Water  company  results 

and  Notebook,  page  11 


Tom  Clarke  MP 


AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Guard- 
ian on  April  8,  1996 
reported  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  as  part  of  a “propa- 
ganda move”,  circulated  a 
dossier  to  American  journal- 
ists which  contained  an 
allegation  that  Tom  Clarke. 


Labour  MP  for  Monklands 
West  and  shadow  minister  for 
disabled  people,  was  “anti- 
American".  having  attended 
the  shortlived  Supper  Club 
which  allegedly  opposed  Brit- 
ish entry  into  the  war  against 
Iraq  in  the  Gulf  m 199U. 


The  Guardian  acknowledges 
that  these  allegations  concern- 
ing Mr  Clarke  are  unfounded, 
and  is  happy  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  are!  to  apologise  to  Mr 
Clarke  for  any  distress  and 
embarrassment  caused. 


C&G  Mortgage 
Rate  Change 


Notice  to  borrowers 


Under  the  terms  of  our  Mortgage  Price  Promise, 

C&G  mortgage  rates  are  being  reduced  from  1 June  1996 
by  0.20%  per  annum. 


The  reduction  applies  to  all  C&G  variable  base  rates  except 
base  rates  191-196  inclusive  which,  as  they  already  benefit 
from  lower  rates,  will  be  reduced  by  0.05%. 


Details  haye  been  sent  to  customers  who  require  written 
notice  under  the  terms  of  their  mortgage. 


This  rate  change  does  not  apply  to  mortgages  with  a fixed 
or  capped  interest  rate. 


Under  the  terms  of  our  Price  Promise,  we  will  review  our 
mortgage  rates  again  on  1 5 June  1 996. 


Chertenham&Gloucester 

We  re  run  to  make  you  richer 
Cheltenham  8c  Gloucester  pic  Barnett  Way  Gloucester  GL43RL 
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Einqjit  AJUnwaila’s  case  widened  the  defence  of  provocation 


Emma  Humphreys:  freed  last  year  after  her  case  softened  law  Sara  Thornton  with  her  da  tighter  Luise  after  yesterday’s  verdict.  “I  am  loo  tired  to  feel  a sense  of  victory  and  there  has  been  too  much  pain,”  she  said 

Manslaughter  verdict  frees  Thornton 


Retrial  judge  rules  sentence 
already  served  after  finding 
that  personality  disorder 
drove  woman  to  kill  husband 


Vhrek  ChuK&iay 
and  John  MtilHii 


ARA  Thornton,  who 
'was  convicted  six 
k years  ago  of  mur- 
her  violent 
'alcoholic  husband, 
walked  free  yesterday  after 
being  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter on  the'  grounds  of 
diminished  responsibility. 

A Jury  of  eight  men  and 
four  women  took  almost  eight 
hours  to  reach  their  verdict 
after  the  retrial  ordered  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  last  year. 

Ms  Thornton,  aged  41,  who 
denied  murdering  her  hus- 
band, Malcolm,  at  their  home 
in  Atherstone,  Warwickshire, 
in  1989  bowed  and  whispered 
thank  you  to  the  jury  as  the 
verdict  was  announced  at 
Oxford  crown  court 

Later,  both  Ms  Thornton 
and  the  Justice  for  Women 
group,  which  has  been  cam- 
paigning on  her  behalf,  hailed 
the  verdict  as  a victory  for 
battered  women  despite  the 
fact  that  the  judge,  Mr  Justice 
Scott  Baker,  ruled  that  it  was 
Ms  Thornton’s  personality 
disorder  that  led  her  to  kill 
and  not  provocation. 

Ms  Thornton  said  at  a press 
conference  after  the  trial:  *T 
am  hardly  surprised.  The 
judge  Is  a judge  and  I have 
had  seven  years  of  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  I don't 
know  how  the  Jury  found  for 
manslaughter,  whether  it  was 
provocation  or  diminished 
responsibility." 

■Tulip  Bind  el,  of  the  Justice 
for  Women  campaign,  said:  “I 
don't  think  you  can  assume 
that  the  jury  didn’t  look  very 
closely  at  provocation.  Provo- 
cation was  an  accepted  part  of 
our  case,  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  that  It  was  accepted  in 
open  court  that  Malcolm  was 
violent  and  Sara  was  a victim 
of  that.  ■ ■ 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
if  s still  a major  victory.” 

Earlier,  Mr  Justice  Scott 
Baker  told  Ms  Thornton  that 
he  was  sentencing  her  to  five 
and  a half  years  imprison- 
ment “on  the  basis  that  your 
responsibility  for  killing  your 
husband  was  diminished  by 
your  abnormality  of  mind.” 

He  added:  “I  take  into  ac- 
count the  difficulties  you  bad 
living  with  an  alcoholic  hus- 
band but  nevertheless  -you 
take  considerable  responsi- 
bility for  taking  his  life." 

The  judge  told  Ms  Thornton 
she  would  not  have  to  return 
to  prison  as  she  had  served 
five  and  a half  years  after 
being  convicted  of  murder  at 
her  first  trial  in  1990. 

The  two-week  retrial  heard 
that  Malcolm  Thornton,  aged 
42,  a former  police  inspector, 
was  a violent  alcoholic  and 
that  his  wife  endured  months 
of  physical  and  mental  abuse. 


He  was  stabbed  to  death  as  he 
lay  in  a drunken  stupor  on 
the  living  room  sofa  moments 
after  Sara  Thornton  had 
returned  from  a pub.  The  cou- 
ple, married  for  10  months, 
had  been  rowing  and  fighting 
in  the  days  leading  up  to  the 
killing. 

Days  before  the  killing  she 
had  told  a friend  that  the  only 
way  to  sort  out  her  problems 
with  Malcolm  was  “to  kill 
him". 

On  the  day,  she  telephoned 
the  same  friend  and  said:  ‘Tm 
going  to  have  to  do  what  I 
said  I was  going  to  do.”  On  a 
mirror  in  her  bedroom  she 
had  scrawled  in  lipstick: 
“Bastard  Thornton.  I hate 
you." 

The  retrial  hearing  was  told 
that  before  meeting  her  hus- 
band in  a pub  in  Atherstone, 
Ms  Thornton  had  spent  time 
in  a mental  hospital  and  had 
also  tried  to  commit  suicide. 

FourJ  psychiatrists  giving 
evidence  all  agreed  that  Ms 
Thornton  suffered  from  a 
personality  disorder,  which 
amounted  to  an  abnormality 
of  mind. 

Michael  Mansfield,  QC, 
defending,  claimed  that  Ms 
Thornton  had  tried  her  best 
to  rehabilitate  her  husband 
but  finally  snapped  and  was 
not  in  frill  control  of  her 
actions  on  the  night  she 
stabbed  him  to  death. 

After  the  trial,  Ms  Thorn- 
ton, accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Luise  from  another 
marriage,  said  she  planned  to 
write  a book  about  her  life. 

She  added:  “I  am  too  tired 
to  feel  a sense  of  victory  and 
there  has  been  too  much  pain 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  Mai 
colm  died. 

"I  would  have  felt  a greater 
sense  of  victory  if  someone 
had  taken  all  the  money  for 
the  court  hearings  and  then 
. . . allowed  Malcolm  the  treat- 
ment that  he  needed  and  he 
could  have  continued  to  be 
the  beautiful  man  he  had  the 
capability  to  be." 

She  said  that  his  family 
must  be  feeling  great  pain 
and  that  her  sentence  was 
fair  for  taking  a life. 

Ms  Thornton  said  she  was 
wearing  a lapiz  stone  on  her 
forehead,  which  she  first 
wore  in  prison,  because  "I 
have  a right  to  be  who  I am,  to 
accept  responsibility  for  who 
I am  . . . and  not  to  seek  ap- 
proval and  love  from  others." 

The  family  of  Malcolm 
Thornton,  who  sat  in  court 
throughout  the  trial,  ex- 
pressed dismay  at  the  verdict 
but  claimed  that  it  cleared 
him  of  being  a violent  drunk! 

Jean  Murray,  his1  eldest  sis- 
ter, said:  "It’s  not  been  proved 
that  Malcolm  was  brutal,  just 
that  she  [Sara]  has  got  a men- 
tal problem.  We  just  wanted 
to  clear  Malcolm's  name  and 
that’s  what  we  have  done." 


'Gfifeth  Peirce . . . criticised 
automatic  sentences 


How  the  law 
changed  its 
attitude  to 
battering 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  LAW  has  softened  its 
treatment  of  battered 
wives  who  kill  since 
Sara  Thornton  was  first  tried 
for  the  murder  of  her 
husband. 

"Battered  woman  syn- 
drome", a defence  developed 


in  the  United  States,  had  not 
yet  gained  a foothold  in  the 
British  courts. 

At  her  second  trial  Ms 
Thornton’s  lawyers  put  for- 
ward two  defences,  either  of 
which,  if  successful,  reduces 
murder  to  manslaughter. 

Either  she  was  suffering 
from  diminished  responsi- 
bility or  she  had  been 
provoked- 

The  case  highlighted  the  ar- 
tificiality of  the  law  in  deal- 
ing with  killings  of  violent 
husbands  by  brutalised 
wives.  Research  shows  that  it 
is  often  a lottery  whether  the 
defendant  is  convicted  of 
murder,  which  carries  a man- 
datory life  sentence,  or  man- 
slaughter, where  the  judge 


can  sentence  according  to  the 
circumstances. 

For  lawyers,  running  alter- 
native defences  of  diminished 
responsibility  and  provoca- 
tion means  arguing  at  the 
same  time  that  their  client 
was  a reasonable  person,  and 
that  she  was  mentally 
abnormal. 

Ms  Thornton  won  a retrial 
after  two  landmark  cases  — 
those  of  Kiranjit  Ahluwalia 
and  Emma  Humphreys  — 
widened  the  defence  of 
provocation. 

In  Ms  Ahluwalla’s  case  in 
1992,  the  Appeal  Court 
removed  the  rule  that  the  kill- 
ing must  be  an  immediate  res- 
ponse to  the  provocation.  The 
court  held  that  a killer  who 


acted  not  in  sudden  anger  but 
after  a slow  boiling  up  could 
also  invoke  the  defence. 

The  Ahluwalia  case  also 
opened  the  way  for  women  to 
argue  that  they  suffered  from 
battered  woman  syndrome  — 
a form  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder. 

The  Humphreys  appeal  in 
1995  removed  the  assumption 
that  only  the  “last  straw" 
could  count  as  provocation, 
and  allowed  the  courts  to  add 
up  cumulative  provocative 
acts  by  the  killer  in  deciding 
whether  a reasonable  person 
would  have  reacted  as  the  de- 
fendant did. 

A further  softening  of  the 
law,  in  Ms  Thornton’s  own 
appeal,  allowed  juries  to  ask 


whether  not  just  a hypotheti- 
cal reasonable  person,  but 
one  with  the  defendant's  own 
special  characteristics,  would 
have  acted  in  such  a way. 

At  Ms  Thornton’s  original 
trial  her  lawyers  put  forward 
a defence  of  diminished  res- 
ponsibility. Provocation  was 
not  argued. 

But  even  with  the  widening 
of  the  law.  it  was  hard  to  see 
bow  she  could  invoke  the 
defence. 

Ms  Thornton's  solicitor, 
Gareth  Peirce,  pointed  out 
that  yesterday's  result  could 
have  been  reached  at  the  first 
trial  if  the  automatic  life  pen- 
alty was  abolished  and  judges 
left  free  to  sentence  according 
to  circumstances. 


Bright  promise  in  the  police, 
a lucrative  job  in  the  Middle 
East,  then  drink  and  despair 


John  Mud  In 

and  Vhrak  Cfiaudhary 


MALCOLM  Thornton 
began  his  career  in  the 
police  after  being 
awarded  the  book  a prize  as 
the  best  police  cadet  in  Blade- 
pool.  Henry  Brooke,  the  then 
home  secretary,  presented  the 
award. 

He  rose  quickly  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Met,  becoming 
one  of  the  country’s  youngest 
inspectors. 

But  he  day  after  be  secured 
convictions  In  a drugs  trial 
he  was  run  over  by  one  of  the 
gang's  associates,  and  suf- 
fered two  broken  legs.  He  had 
a long  convalesence,  then 
took  on  a pub,  the  Load  of 
Hay  In  Staines,  with  his  first 
wife,  Moyra  Friend.  That  is 
where  his  heavy  drinking 
started. 

They  had  two  sons,  Martin 
and  Stuart.  But  the  marriage 
ended  after  17  years,  and  he 
went  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  head 
of  security  for  Aramco.  a US 
oil  company.  He  was  there  for 
nine  years,  and  was  paid 
about  £5,000  a month,  much  of 
which  was  invested  in  prop- 
erty in  Britain  and  Spain. 

He  married  a nurse  there, 
who  was  12  years  younger, 
and  they  come  back  to  Brit- 
ain. That  marriage  ended 
after  two  years. 

He  became  head  of  security 
at  TNT,  the  delivery  com- 
pany, in  Atherstone,  and  it 
was  then  he  met  Sara,  helping 
her  find  a job  in  tele-sales, 
which  she  was  later  to  lose 
because  of  her  drinking.  Al- 
cohol played  an  important 
part  in  their  relationship. 

Mr  Thornton’s  sisters,  Jean 
Murray,  aged  61.  ’and  Gladys 
Su there,  aged  51,  have  always 
protested  that  their  brother 
was  anything  but  a wife-beat- 
ing drunk.  It  was  Sara,  they 
claimed,  who  drove  him  to 
drink  and  despair. 

Martin  Thornton,  his  son 
from  his  first  marriage,  trim 
gave  evidence  during  the 
retrial  got  on  well  with  his 
stepmother,  and  liked  to  play 


Malcolm  Thornton  . . . rose 
quickly  through  the  ranks 

big  brother  to  Luise,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  mar- 
riage. They  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious Christmas  together, 
and  there  was  a happy  atmo- 
sphere, he  recalled. 

The  night  he  died.  Mr 
Thornton  had  told  his  son  he 
had  been  to  Leicester  to  see  a 
lawyer  about  divorce. 

Martin  Thornton  had  gone 
to  the  pub  with  his  step- 
mother the  night  she  killed 
his  father.  She  seemed  in 
good  spirits,  enjoying  gin  and 
tonic.  He  left  her  there  chat- 
ting with  some  men  about 
TNT,  and  headed  home.  He 
looked  in  on  his  father  and 
saw  him,  drunk,  asleep  on  the 
couch. 

Ms  Thornton  returned  to 
the  modem  three-bedroom- 
house  about  45  minutes  later. 
She  had  argued  with  the  taxi- 
driver  , and  thrown  his  fare  at 

him. 

Martin  rushed  downstairs 
when  he  heard  the  scream. 
His  stepmother  was  walking 
towards  him  in  her  night- 
clothes, calmly  saying:  “Mar- 
tin, I’ve  just  stabbed  your 
father.”  Site  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  called  the  emer- 
gency services,  and  then  she 
loaded  the  washing  machine. 

When  the  ambulance  crew 
and  police  arrived  a couple  of 
minutes  later,  she  asked  them 
if  they  wanted  anything  to 
eat.  Mr  Thornton,  the  knife 
wound  so  deep  it  went  right 
through  to  his  back,  died  six 
hours  later. 


O 


The  progression  of  moves  in  the  game  — holding,  embracing, 
kissing  and  caressing  — would  stop  short  of  penetration.  This 
caressing  without  the  act  would  join  souls  but  left  the  seed 
unspilled  and  did  not  wither  the  brain  cells  (an  Aristotelian 
idea  that  still  lingers,  especially  among  football  players). 
Adrianne  Blue 
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Erlend  Clouston  at  the  Dunblane  inquiry  hears  relatives  give  their  view  of  the  murderer,  while  a detective  describes  the  shootings 

Two  sides  of  child  killer  Hamilton 


Inquiry  hears  of 
son’s  devotion 
to  his  mother 


THE  Cullen  inquiry 
into  the  Dunblane 
massacre  was  told 
yesterday  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  gunman 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

His  mother,  Agnes  Watt, 
aged  64,  spent  35  minutes  in 
the  witness  box  outlining  a 
model  relationship  with  a lov- 
ing son  who  would  telephone 
every  night  and  periodically 
present  her  with  £50  gifts. 

In  contrast,  the  detective  In 
charge  of  the  police  investiga- 
tion revealed  how  the  43-year- 
old  part-time  youth  worker 
shot  his  infant  victims  at 
close  range  as  they  lay  on 
their  gym  floor. 

A possible  factor  behind 
Hamilton’s  act  was  suggested 
with  the  disclosure  that  his 
string  of  boys'  clubs  was  run- 
ning a £15,000  deficit,  and  he 
had  a personal  debt  of  £11,000. 

Mrs  Watt  told  the  second 
day  of  the  inquiry  that  her 
son  had  made  no  complaints 
about  debts  or  hinted  at  his 
private  life  when  he  visited 
her  the  afternoon  before  the 
killings. 

Despite  a dislocated  domes- 
tic background,  which  saw 
Hamilton  adopted  by  the 
same  couple  who  had  adopted 
his  mother,  be  was  a caring 
son  who  visited  twice  a week, 
sometimes  handing  over  part 
of  the  prefits  from  his  small- 
scale  camera  business. 

Earlier  In  the  day.  however 
the  headmaster.  Ron  Taylor, 
told  the  inquiry  that  he  had 
warned  parents  against  en- 
rolling their  children  in  Ham- 
ilton's sports  clubs  after  he 
became  uneasy  at  reports  of 
"inappropriate  clothing  and 
photography". 

Mr  Taylor  revealed  that  18 
months  before  the  killings  on 
March  13.  Hamilton  had  once 
challenged  him  at  the  school 
about  his  deteriorating  repu- 
tation. “He  complained  that 
members  of  staff  had  directed 
'children  away  away  from  bis 
boys’  clubs,  and  would  I dis- 
abuse them  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  a pervert,"  Mr  Taylor 
said.  He  had  given  a “neu- 
tral’* reply. 

The  details  of  Hamilton's 
killing  of  Dunblane's  primary 
one  pupils  emerged  from  the 
morning  evidence  of  Detec- 
tive Chief  Superintendent 
John  Ogg.  Up  to  then,  the  tri- 
bunal had  skirted  round  the 
particulars  of  Hamilton's 
four-minute  rampage  through 
the  school  gym. 

However,  questioned  by 
lain  Bonomy  QC.  the  police- 
man agreed  that  Hamilton 
had  stood  over  a group  of  pu- 
pils who  had  been  either  dis- 
abled or  thrown  down  and 
shot  them  "from  a distance 
which  must  have  been  the 
height  of  his  hand  above  the 
children”. 

In  his  evidence,  Mr  Taylor, 
aged  46,  explained  how  he  had 
initially  assumed  that  build- 
ers were  responsible  for  the 
“indistinct  bangs”  that  inter- 
rupted a telephone  call  he  was 


making  from  his  office.  He 
only  discovered  his  mistake 
when  the  deputy  headteacher. 
Agnes  Awlson,  crawled 
through  the  door  and  shouted 
that  there  was  a man  with  a 
gun  in  the  school.  The  head- 
master ran  down  to  the  gym 
where  he  saw  a scene  of  “un- 
imaginable carnage”. 

“The  air  seemed  to  be  thick 
with  bluish  smoke,  and  the 
smell  of  cordite  was  quite 
strong,''  Mr  Taylor  said.  He 
noticed  Hamilton  moving  at 
the  far  end  of  the  gym  where 
he  had.  just  shot  himself.  The 
head  asked  the  newly-arrived 
janitor  to  kick  away  the  pistol 
still  clutched  in  Hamilton's 
left  hand. 

The  gunman's  mother  told 
the  inquiry  how  she  had  mar- 
ried Thomas  Watt,  a bus 
driver,  in  1950,  but  the  mar- 
riage broke  up  soon  after 
their  son  Thomas  was  born  in 
1952.  She  moved  back  in  with 
John  and  Kathleen  Hamilton 
who  had  adopted  her  shortly 
after  her  own  illegitimate 
birth. 

According  to  the  written 
statement  of  Mr  Hamilton 
senior,  a widower,  a condi- 
tion of  the  divorce  was  that 
baby  Thomas  was  adopted  by 
the  Hamiltons.  Thomas  was  a 
teenager  before  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Agnes  was  his 
mother  and  not  his  sister. 

It  has  been  speculated  that 
Hamilton’s  family  back- 
ground laid  the  foundations 
for  an  estrangement  from 
society  which  finally  induced 
him  to  attack  the  schooL 

An  alternative  cause  was 
suggested  in  the  testimony  of 
chief  inspector  Paul  Hughes. 
A trawl  through  Hamilton’s 
finances  had  found  that  they 
were  “worse  than  bad”,  with 
his  only  official  asset  3p  in  a 
Clydesdale  Bank  account 

Because  of  council  tax  debt, 
a sheriff's  warrant  had  been 
issued  and  he  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  having  possessions 
and  money  seized.  His  debts 
of  £11,000  included  £737  on  a 
Debenhams  account  and 
£1,300  on  the  Barclaycard  he 
had  used  to  buy  guns,  meals 
and  rail  travel. 

Mr  Hughes  said  that  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  been  a draughts- 
man and  then  ran  his  own 
woodworking  shop  before 
turning  to  camera  dealing, 
had  sold  a house  for  £30.000  in 
the  1960s  and  received  £24,600 
from  the  insurance  of  a boat 
destroyed  by  fire.  Despite 
this,  he  was  having  difficul- 
ties with  tax  and  national  in- 
surance. After  a neighbour 
reported  his  camera  business 
to  the  authorities,  his  income 
support  was  stopped. 

Mr  Hughes  said  that  ac- 
cording to  Hamilton’s  ac- 
counts, his  chain  of  boys’ 
clubs  had  suffered  substantial 
losses  "which,  if  the  accounts 
are  accurate,  amounts  to 
£15,907". 

Mrs  Watt  said  she  knew 
nothing  about  her  son’s 
sports  clubs,  but  bad  been 


Thomas  Hamilton;  his  string  of  boys'  clubs  was  running 
£15,000  deficit  and  he  had  personal  debts  of  £11,000 


Agnes  Watt,  mother  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  arrives  at  yesterday’s  hearing  in  Stirling 
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aware  of  his  interest  in  guns. 

I saw  them  once  in  his 
home."  she  said. 

Mr  Hamilton  senior,  a 
retired  heating  engineer  who 
had  quarrelled  frequently 
with  his  adopted  son  before 
moving  out  of  their  shared 
Stirling  home  in  1992, 
revealed  in  a written  state- 
ment that  Thomas  had  joined 
a Stirling  rifle  club  at  16.  “All 


the  time  I lived  with  Thomas  I 
never  saw  him  bring  guns  to 
the  home.”  he  said. 

Both  Mrs  Watt  and  Mr 
Hamilton  senior  mentioned  a 
male  friend,  a Jim  Gillespie, 
who  used  to  visit  Thomas 
Hamilton's  home  in  Stirling. 
Mrs  Watt  did  remember  him 
once  having  a girlfriend,  “but 
she  was  too  serious,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  know". 


‘He  complained  that  members  of  staff 
had  directed  children  away  from  his 
boys’  clubs  and  would  I disabuse 
them  of  the  idea  that  he  was  a pervert’ 

Ron  Taylor,  headmaster 


‘Thomas  was  always  a very  calm 
person,  certainly  in  the  house.  There 
were  never  any  moods  or  tempers.  He 
never  showed  any  violence  at  home, 
he  never  raised  his  hand  to  me’ 

James  Hamilton,  grandfather 


Blair’s  spiritual  guide  takes  up  post  near  leader’s  home 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


PETER  Thomson,  the  Aus- 
tralian vicar  and  spiritual 
mentor  to  Tony  Blair,  has 
taken  up  a job  In  north  Lon- 
don, 10  minutes  from  the  Op- 
position leader's  home. 

Mr  Thomson  says  he  plans 
to  remain  as  vicar  to  St 
Luke's  evangelical  church  in 


Holloway  until  "after  the  elec- 
tion" and  Insists  he  “wants 
no  role  other  than  friend- 
ship." 

He  had  decided  to  come 
after  repeatedly  receiving 
calls  in  Australia  from  Lon- 
don asking  about  his  relation- 
ship with  Mr  Blair.  “It  just 
became  very  exciting  I 
wanted  to  be  part  of  it  So  I 
talked  to  Tony  and  said  that  if 
I came  to  England  I would 


want  to  be  what  Z am.  not  to 
work  directly  in  the  political 
arena,"  Mr  Thomson  told  the 
New  Statesman  and  Society. 

Mr  Blair  phoned  Mr  Thom- 
son in  Australia  to  tell  him  of 
a job  vacancy  in  Holloway. 
The  two  have  maintained  a 
close  friendship  since  they 
met  at  Oxford  in  the  early 
seventies.  Last  Christmas  the 
Blair  family  holidayed  on  Mr 
Thomson’s  farm  in  Western 


Australia  and  last  summer 
Mr  Thomson  stayed  in  the 
Blairs’  house  and  met  many 
of  the  shadow  cabinet 
At  Oxford  Mr  Thomson,  al- 
ready ordained  and  a mature 
student  introduced  the  young 
Tony  Blair  to  a range  of  phi- 
losophers and  Christian 
thinkers.  His  Christianity 
was  central  to  Mr  Blair's  deci- 
sion to  be  confirmed  as  an 
Anglican. 


Social  workers  may  be  missing  signals  of  family  crisis,  says  report 


James  Melkfe 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


SOCIAL  workers  may  be 
contributing  to  family 
breakdowns  by  frilling  to  spot 
crises  in  homes  where  chil- 
dren need  help,  government 
inspectors  said  yesterday. 

They  expressed  serious  con- 
cerns over  low  levels  of  sup- 
port for  families  whose  cir- 


cumstances did  not  merit  for- 
mal child  protection  mea- 
sures or  young  people  being 
taken  into  care. 

The  inspectors  said  many 
staff  who  first  assessed  chil- 
dren were  insufficiently  expe- 
rienced and  sometimes  fell 
into  demarcation  disputes 
with  those  who  might  provide 
the  support  families  needed. 

Only  one  of  eight  local  au- 
thorities visited  by  the  Social 


Services  Inspectorate  be- 
tween 1993  and  1995  was  con- 
sistently able  to  help  families 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  a 
more  serious  and  costly  inter- 
vention later. 

The  report  did  not  say 
which  this  was  among  Soli- 
hull. West  Midlands.  Harrow 
and  Ealing,  in  London.  Lanca- 
shire. South  Tyneside,  War- 
wickshire, Birmingham  and 
Essex. 


The  quality  of  service  var- 
ied widely  and  in  a few  cases 
was  “rather  poor". 

The  inspectors  praised 
some  work  involving  young 
families,  including  those  with 
lone  parents,  young  people  ex- 
cluded from  school  and  sum- 
mer play  schemes. 


Children  in  Need,  Department 
of  Health,  PO  Box  410, 
Wethertiy  LS23  7LN.  Free. 
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only  available  for  a limited  period.  So  act 
now  and  call  the  worlds  largest  direct 
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BRITAIN  5 


Austria  and  Germany  prepared  for  vote  to  resume  beef  derivatives  trade  • Ministers  in  tight  comer  defending  trawlers 


f-lopes  rise  for  end 
to  byproducts  ban 


Stephan  Bstm  in  BnitMla 


THERE  were  Signs  in 
Brussels  last  night 
that  Britain  may  get 
its  way  more  easily 
than  it  previously  hoped  in 
securing  the  lifting  of  the  beef 
byproducts  ban. 

Germany  and  Austria  — 
previously  the  most  implaca- 
ble opponents  — were  said  to 
be  moving  towards  accepting 
a resumption  of  the  export 
trade  in  tallow,  gelatine  and 
semen  at  next  week's  meeting 
of  agriculture  ministers  in 
Luxembourg. 

The  move  is  likely  to  come 
despite  rather  than  because  of 
Britain’s  high-profile  confirm 
tatlon  with  the  European 
Union,  with  member  states 
prepared  to  lift  the  deriva- 
tives ban  but  not  yet  to  dis- 
cuss a framework  for  lilting 
the  broader  ban  on  British 
beef. 

It  remains  touch  and  go 
whether  an  agreement  un  the 
steps  Britain  needs  to  take  to 
get  the  ban  lifted  will  be 
agreed  in  advance  of  the  Flor- 
ence heads  of  government 
summit  in  a month's  tune, , 
which  John  Major  has  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  if  the  lilting  of 
the  ban  is  not  then  in  sight. 

Germany  and  Austria  have 
had  battles  over  the  ban  be-  1 
tween  health  and  agriculture 
ministers.  But  last  night,  as 
the  Austrian  health  minister 
Christa  Knumner  was  said  to 
have  accepted  the  derivatives 
posed  no  threat  to  health,  it 
was  also  being  indicated  that 
Germany  had  no  wish  to 
remain  isolated  over  the 
issue. 

A commission  spokesman 
said:  ‘To  get  a majority  may 


V/ETE BINARY  officers  of 

V 117  countries  issued  a 
new  code  to  cover  the  hand- 
ling of  herds  In  lands  where 
BSE.  mad  cow  disease,  was 
present,  after  a meeting  of 
the  Office  International  dcs 
Epizootics  tn  Paris  yester- 
day. u/ritrs  Tim  Radford. 

The  officers  agreed  it  was 
safe  to  export  cattle  and 
beef  If  the  animal  was  born 
after  the  date  when  bans  on 
feed  containing  animal 
meat  and  bone  mual  were 
"effectively  respected”,  or 
where  the  animal  came 
from  a BSE-free  herd  and 
had  never  been  fed  the 
meat  and  bone  moul. 

The  organisation  Insists 
on  an  absolute  export  ban 
on  suspect  organs  from  cat- 
tle carcases,  and  strict  sur- 
veillance. monitoring  and 
enforcement. 

The  British  Veterinary 
Association  said  It  would 
urge  the  document  on  the 
Government  and  the  EC. 


still  prove  diUicull  but  we  are 
hoping  more  countries  will 
come  on  board.  We  are  wor- 
ried that  we  may  lose  some 
because  of  Britain's  policy  of 
non-coo]  wation  .*  * 

A diplomat  representing 
Italy,  which  is  chairing  min- 
isterial meetings,  said:  ‘The 
present  situation  is  more 
favourable  towards  a partial 
lifting  of  the  ban  than  it  was 
before." 

A charm  offensive  will  be 
launched  around  European 
capitals  next  week,  headed  by 
Malcolm  Rtfkind,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  persuade  gov- 
ernments of  the  strength  of 
the  British  case. 

Accompanying  Mr  Riikind. 


who  starts  In  Bonn  by  meet- 
ing chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
will  be  Mr  Hogg.  David  Davis, 
the  Europe  minister,  and 
Tony  BaJdry.  the  fisheries 
minister.  Tho  Foreign  Secre- 
tary will  meet  Jacques 
Sorter,  the  commission  presi- 
dent, in  Brussels  on  Tuesday. 

It  was  being  said  that 
Wednesday's  unusually  out- 
spoken statement  criticising 
Britain  by  Mr  Sorter  was  pri- 
marily aimed  nt  reassuring 
other  member  states  that  the 
commission  was  not  bending 
too  far  over  backwards  to 
help  Britain. 

The  statement,  warning 
that  Britain's  policy  was  hold- 
ing the  EU  hostage  and 
counter-productive,  neverthe- 
less provokod  annoyance 
from  Sir  Leon  Britton  and 
Neil  Kinnock,  thu  two  British 
commissioners,  because  of 
the  harshness  of  Its  language. 
Neither  were  given  a chance 
to  approve  it  in  advance  of 
publication. 

A British  source  said:  ‘This 
is  how  wars  start,  when  you 
escalate  the  language  it  is-  dif- 
ficult to  coo]  things  down 
again.  We  believe  that  the 
main  audience  for  the  state- 
ment was  not  In  the  UK  but 
east  anil  south  of  Brussels." 

Despite  the  non  co-opera- 
tion  policy,  Britain  yesterday 
complied  with  the  commis- 
sion's demand  for  informa- 
tion About  the  results  of  tests 
on  baby  milk  powder,  while 
continuing  to  refuse  to  name 
the  companies  whose  prod- 
ucts might  contain  higher 
levels  of  chemicals. 

Commission  sources  said 
they  were  satisfied  with  the 
technical  report  which  would 
be  circulatedto  member 
states. 
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Fishermen  blame 
Brussels  as  net 
losses  threaten 
thousands  of  jobs 


Shrinking  industry 


UK  fishing  industry 
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Most  valuable  fish,  1994  prices,  Cm 


James  MeOde  on  the  decline  of  Britain’s 
fleet  and  the  stormy  waters  ahead 
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BRITAIN’S  fishermen 
blame  Brussels  for  put- 
ting them  out  of  work 
by  imposing  quotas  on 
catches,  forcing  the  decom- 
missioning of  boats  and  foil- 
ing to  stop  foreign  “quota 
hoppers”. 

The  latest  flare-up  — over 
quotas  and  fleets  — has 
stirred  Eurosceptics  and 
again  put  ministers  into  a 
tight  spot  by  having  them 
fight  for  Britain's  ports  and 
coastal  communities  while 
recognising  the  desperate 
state  of  fish  stocks..  In  some 
parts  of  Britain,  up  to  three 
jobs  on  land  depend  on  every 
job  at  sea. 

The  value  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish landed  by  home  boats  in 
UK  ports  has  fallen  by  nearly 
half  since  1973,  when  the  total 
was  £152  million,  more  than 
£893  million  at  1994  prices. 
The  1994  figure  was  £454.5 
million.  Another  £100  million 
was  landed  abroad,  but  Brit- 
ain is  a net  importer  of  fresh 
or  frozen  fish. 

The  number  of  fishermen 
in  England  and  Wales  fell 
from  29,000  in  1938  to  16.400  in 
I960  and  11,000  in  1994.  The 


UK  total  fell  from  23.475  to 
about  20,750  in  the  20  years  to 
the  end  of  1994. 

The  fish  processing  indus- 
try employs  20,000  people,  and 
there  may  be  thousands  of 
chandting,  supply  and  main- 
tenance Jobs  as  well.  There 
are  3,000  fishmongers,  em- 
ploying 7.000  people,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supermarkets  that 
sell  more  than  half  the  Osh  in 
Britain. 

The  “cod  war*'  with  Iceland 
in  the  mid-70s  led  to  a mas- 
sive fall  in  the  value  of  rad 
catches  — today’s  £65  million 
is  a sixth  of  the  1973  value. 

By  1980,  rising  imports 
drew  demands  by  fishermen 
for  controls.  Later,  scientists 
warned  of  impending  envi- 
ronmental catastrophe  unless 
catches  were  curtailed  and 
the  EU  started  to  step  up  its 
attempts  to  reduce  the  sizes 
and  distribution  of  all 
catches. 

But  EU  fishing  subsidies  in- 
creased from  £52  million  to 
£379  million  between  1983 
and  1990  — with  20  per  cent 
going  into  larger  boats. 

More  recently,  the  Govern- 
ment implemented  a £25  mil- 


lion decommissioning  scheme 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fleet 

British  boat  is  traditionally 
small  — only  a third  of  regis- 
tered boats  are  more  than  10 
metres  long,  and  for  from  all 
of  the  10,300  vessels  are 
active. 

By  contrast  many  Euro- 
pean trawlers  are  factory  ves- 


‘ffs  easy  for  Spain 
to  meet  targets 
when  its  fleet  fishes 
on  our  quota’ 


sels.  catching  their  annual 
quotas  in  a matter  of  days. 
That  is  why  the  EU  is  trying 
to  reduce  the  fleets  by  a for- 
mula based  on  engine  power 
and  tonnage. 

Spain  has  twice  the  number 
of  boats  but  nearly  three 
times  the  tonnage  of  the  UK 
fleet  But  Greece  and  Portugal 
have  more  boats  and  less  ton- 
nage. The  EU  in  all  has  nearly 
100,000  boats.  But  there  is  no 
consolation  for  areas  like 


Devon  and  Cornwall  where 
the  fleets  maybe  cut  by  more 
than  half,  since  previous  de- 
commissioning plans  are  run- 
ning late. 

The  fisheries  minister  Tony 
Baldry  claims  up  to  150 
"quota  hoppers"  (mainly 
Spanish  or  Dutch  owned 
ships,  representing  up  to  a 
fifth  of  large  boats  an  the  UK 
register),  are  taking  nearly 
half  the  UK  nareh  of  hake  an^ 
plaice,  and  between  a fifth 
and  a third  of  some  other 
species. 

"It's  very  easy  for  the  Span- 
ish to  meet  their  targets  be- 
cause a significant  part  of 
their  fleet  is  fishing  against 
our  quota,  masquerading  as 
UK  boats,”  he  said  an  Radio  4 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  a Tory  MEP- 
was  demanding  that  Britain 
should  co-operate  in  catting 
the  number  of  boats.  James 
Pro  van,  the  MKP  for  South 
Downs  West,  said:  “It  is  irre- 
sponsible to  avoid  feeing  the 
core  problem  of  overfishing. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ex- 
pand our  fishing  fleet 
ignore  the  crisis  feeing  Euro- 
pean fish  stocks.” 


Scots  port  welcomes  Europeans 


Peter  Hetherington  sees 
Spanish  and  French  boats 
add  a new  dimension  to  fishing 


FOR  the  Europhobe  it 
must  seem  a nightmare 
— a large  fishing  port 
full  of  French  and  Spanish 
boats,  with  Germans,  Faroese 
and  a host  of  other  nations 
popping  in. 

As  fishermen  fumed  yester- 
day over  planned  European 
Union  cuts  in  Britain's  fleet, 
Basque  and  Breton  vessels 
were  happily  landing  at  Lo- 
chinver,  in  north-west 
Scotland. 

What  began  four  years  ago 
as  a seemingly  harmless  exer- 
cise by  the  French  to  exploit 
deep  water  fish  unknown  to 
the  British  palate  — such  as 
sabre,  orange  rougby  and 
grenadier  — has  developed 
into  a trade  which  could 
threaten  the  survival  of  Scot- 
tish fishing,  according  to  one 
Industry  leader. 

Five  large  French  trawlers, 
originally  from  Lorient,  Brit- 
tany, are  based  at  Lochinver. 
while  a Spanish  company  has 
also  established  a presence. 
Catches  go  several  times  a 


week  on  French,  Spanish  and 
British  lorries  to  Brittany, 
the  Basque  country  and  be- 
yond Even  Scottish  trawler- 
men  sell  direct  to  Europe. 

While  locals  have  been 
largely  indifferent  the  leader 
of  Scotland’s  fishermen 
warned  that  his  members 
may  be  missing  a golden  op- 
portunity by  ignoring  deep 
water  fish  — caught  at  depths 
of  up  to  1,000  metres  — which 
could  be  a lifeline  for  the  Brit- 
ish fleet 

“When  Europe  gets  round 
to  dividing  up  the  catches, 
they'll  go  on  the  track  records 
of  individual  nations  — and  if 
we  aren’t  catching  much  of 
the  fish  well  get  next  to  noth- 
ing in  any  shareout,”  said 
Bob  Allen  of  the  Scottish 
Fishermen's  Federation. 
“We've  got  to  wake  up." 

These  fish,  unlike  more 

common  species,  are  unregu- 
lated by  the  EU. 

At  Brescot,  the  French  com- 
pany in  Lochinver.  a manager 
said  the  Breton  crews  — 16  to 


a vessel  — were  happy  to 
come  to  Scotland.  "We’ve 
never  had  any  problems  ... 
quite  at  home  they  are.  Call  it 
the  'auld  alliance'  if  you  like, 
but  people  seem  to  be  getting 
used  to  our  fish.  I’ve  even 
heard  it  was  on  the  menu  of 
one  chip  shop  in  Aberdeen." 

Neil  Gudgeon,  the  harbour- 
master, who  helped  set  up 
Brescot,  has  encountered 
only  one  problem  so  for  — a 
blockade  by  20  Scottish  boats 
outside  the  harbour  three 
years  ago.  Scots  fishermen 
were  protesting  about  being 


kept  in  port  by  quota  restric- 
tions while  European  boats 
could  continue  trawling.  Ten- 
sion ran  high  for  a while. 

“But  there  are  financial 
benefits  for  the  local  commu- 
nity/’ insisted  Mr  Gudgeon. 
"The  French  employ  10 
people  full  time,  and  others 
part  time,  and  the  crews 
spend  a lot  erf  money.’’ 

Some  locals  have  been  in- 
censed by  what  they  claim 
were  “hidden"  subsidies  from 
Highland  council  to  encourage 
European  vessels  to  set  up  in 
Lochinver.  But  the  local  coun- 
cillor. Francis  Keith,  has 
strongly  defended  the  French. 
‘They  land  four  times  as  much 
as  the  local  boats  put  together 
— horrible  stuff  with  massive 
eyes  and  flattened  bodies.  They 
have  revived  the  place." 

While  the  French  concen- 
trate on  deep  water  fish,  the 
Spanish  prefer  other  species. 
At  this  time  of  year  they  are 
catching  hake,  as  part  of  their 
EU  quota,  off  Lochinver. 

“It's  not  a fish  the  British 
seem  to  like,"  said  their 
agent  Fiona  Gudgeon.  “The 
Spanish  crews  like  it  up  here. 

. . . They’re  treated  like  any- 
one else  and  are  constantly 
surprised  how  open  people 
are  — not  like  !n  the  south." 


6 ISRAELI  ELECTION 


Result  a bitter 
blow  for 
Leah  Rabin 
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Jessica  Barry  In  Hafaron 
and  Mm  Bartlett 
In  Jerusalem 


“S 


orry,  dear 
friend.  We 
did  all  we 
could,"  read 
cme  of  the  notes  of  apology 
left  yesterday  on  Yitzhak 
Rabin’s  grave  at  Mount 
Herzl  cemetery  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  dozens  of 
mourners  remembered  the 
assassinated  Labour  prime 
minister  in  light  of  of  the 
expected  election  victory 
for  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

“I  don’t  want  to  serve  in 
the  army  for  that  kind  of 
people,”  said  one  visitor, 
Tomer  Karachi,  aged  17, 
who  is  doe  to  start  his  mili- 
tary service.  "This  means  1 
would  serve  in  an  army  go- 
ing for  war  and  not  for 


Mr  Rabin’s  widow,  Leah, 
expressed  despondency  at 
Mr  Netanyahu's  poll  show- 
ing. “All  I can  do  is  look  at 
where  I keep  my  suitcases 
and  feel  like  packing  them 
and  disappearing  from  here 
very  quickly.  It’s  that  bad,” 
she  told  Israeli  television. 

After  her  husband  was 
killed  last  November  by  a 
Jew  opposed  to  his  peace 
policies.  Mrs  Rabin  blamed 
Mr  Netanyahu  for  what  she 
called  an  atmosphere  of 
hate. 

“If  any  mistake  was  made 
in  the  election  campaign,  it 
was  that  [the  Labour  Party] 
did  not  exploit  this  terrible 
murder  fully,"  Mrs  Rabin 
said. 

At  the  site  of  Rabin's  as- 
sassination in  Tel  Aviv, 
some  supporters  lay  red 
and  white  wreaths  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  where  he 
was  shot  “Rabin  was  killed 
on  November  4 — Peace 
was  killed  on  May  29,”  read 
one  sign. 

But  Mr  Netanyahu’s  sup- 
porters were  confident  he 
could  bring  them  both 
peace  and  security  — a for- 
mula that  eluded  Mr  Peres. 

“Lot's  hope  he  has  the 
ability  to  heal  these 
wounds,"  said  Melvin  Polk, 
a retired  doctor.  "This  is  a 
divided  country  — 50  per 
cent  one  way  and  50  per 
cent  the  other." 

The  Likud  leader  is 
refraining  from  speaking 
until  final  results  are 
released,  but  a spokesman 
said  Mr  Netanyahu  bad  “a 
deep  commitment  to  con- 
tinning  a process  of  peace, 
peace  with  security,  be- 


tween Israel  and  all  its 
neighbours,  including  the 
Palestinians”. 

In  Hebron  on  the  West 
Bank,  most  Arabs  said  yes- 
terday that 1 they  had  ex- 
pected a Netanyahu  victory 
— and  they  fear  for  their 
future.  But  several  said  it 
might  not  have  been  very 

different  if  the  Labour 
Party  had  won. 

“The  policies  of  Likud 
and  Labour  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin,”  said  Mah- 
moud Mohammed,  ^ho 
used  to  work  In  a Jerusa- 
lem restaurant  until  the 
Labour  government  im- 
posed a ban  on  most  work- 
ers from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. He  was  convinced 
that  Mr  Netanyahu  would 
continue  the  peace  process. 

A leader  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  Abdel  Alim 
. Dana,  said  he  believed  Mr 
- Netanyahu  to  be  less  rlght- 


‘AII I can  do  is  look 
at  where  I keep  my 
suitcases  and  feel 
like  packing  them 
and  disappearing’ 


wing  than  Mr  Peres.  "Li- 
kud", he  said,  “will  be 
more  moderate.  It  Is  Likud 
who  made  peace  with  Egypt 
and  withdrew  from  Sinai.” 

But  Mr  Dana,  who  spent 
16  years  in  Israeli  jails, 
warned  that  a farther  wors- 
ening in  the  Palestinian 
economy  would  deepen  the 
mood  of  desperation. 

One  shopkeeper  pre- 
dicted: “If  Israel  does  not 
go  ahead  with  peace  we  will 
discover  a new  intifada 
which  will  be  stronger  and 
more  fierce  . . . The  Pales- 
tinians have  always  lost  in 
war,  including  the  intifada. 
So  this  time  it  will  be  a real 
intifada." 

A Palestinian  intelli- 
gence officer  said  that  any 
intifada  would  lead  to  civil 
war.  “The  Palestinian  Au- 
thority will  try  to  prevent 
an  intifada.  That  means  the 
Palestinians  will  also  have 
to  fight  against  the  Author- 
ity. Pm  scared  and  con- 
fused,” he  said.  “If  there  is 
intifada  I will  resign,  be- 
cause I do  not  want  to  fight 
the  people.” 

John  Bartlett  is  a correspon- 
dent for  AP. 
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Looking  up . . . Supporters  rejoice  as  Israeli  television  puts  Binyamin  Netanyahu  ahead  of  the  outgoing  prime  minister,  Shimon  Peres,  yesterday 

cl  will  change  path  to  peace’ 


Derek  Brown  ba  Jerusalem 


JBk  GOVERNMENT 
led  by  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  will 
fl^^Alook,  sound  and 
very  different 
from  that  led  by  Shimon 
Peres. 

Much  is  being  made,  both 
inside  and  outside  Israel, 
about  the  peace  process  con- 
tinuing, about  rock- steady 
American  support  and  about 
the  unchanged  Israeli  com- 
mitment, above  all  else,  to 
their  own  security.  But  the 
resurgent  Israeli  right  bps  its 
own  priorities,  its  own  goals 
and  its  own  methods. 

In  an  interview  broadcast 
yesterday  by  Israel  radio,  Mr 
Netanyahu  was  asked  about 
his  first  actions,  should  he  be- 
come prime  minister. 


“The  first  thing  that  I will 
do  is  to  change  the  path 
towards  peace;  to  change  it  to 
a different  direction  that  1 be- 
lieve could  bring  us  a secure 
peace,”  he  said. 

On  the  Palestinian  issue,  he 
would  take  account  of  what 
has  already  been  agreed  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organisation.  But 
he  would  “ensure  that  the 
Palestinians  keep  to  their  ob- 
ligations". The  threat  was 
clear  from  now  on  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority,  under  its 
president  Yasser  Arafat,  will 
be  expected  to  wage  war  on 
Islamist  and  other 
groups  — or  let  Israel  do  it 
them. 

Indeed,  Mr  Netanyahu  went 
on:  “We  will  return  freedom 
of  action  to  the  [security 
forces  and  secret  service]  to 
act  against  terrorists,  as  is 


needed.  I don’t  want  to  say 
this  is  an  easy  task  . . . but  I 
believe  we  can  overcome 
terrorism.  I am  absolutely 
confident  on  that" 

During  the  campaign,  Mr 
Netanyahu  was  even  more 
specific,  making  it  clear  that 
he  would  have  no  qualms 
about  sending  Israeli  forces 
back  into  PLO-controlIed  self- 
rule  enclaves  in  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Mr  Netanyahu  regards 
those  enclaves,  as  yesterday’s 
broadcasts  made  clear,  as  de- 
pendencies and  not  as  the 
foundation  for  the  indepen- 
dent state  which  the  2 million 
or  more  Palestinian  inhabit- 
ants crave.  _■  " 

“I  would  offer  the  Palestin- 
ians an  opportunity  to  run 
just  about  every  aspect  of 
their  daily  lives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  security  and  for- 


eign affairs,  that  will  remain 
In  our  hands,"  he  said. 

Mr  Netanyahu  also  talked 
of  immediately  closing  “PLO" 
offices  operating  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  strengthening 
Jewish  settlements  in  Pales- 
tinian areas. 

On  the  faltering  peace  talks 
with  Syria,  he  was  equally  ad- 
amant: the  Golan  heights, 
captured  in  1967,  would 
remain  in  Israeli  hands.  “I 
think  we  have  to  stay  in  our 
positions  on  the  Golan 
heights  because  they  . offer  us 
the  guarantee  that  we  will  not 
be  attacked  again," . 

And  Mr  .Netanyahu  is,  if 
anything,  on . the  moderate 
wing  of  his  own1  movement. 
Among  his  chief  lieutenants 
Is  Ariel  Sharon,  the  former 
general  who,  as  defence  min- 
ister, masterminded  Israel's 
bloody  invasion  of  Lebanon 


in  1982.  Another,  co-opted 
into  a last-minute  alliance 
with  Likud,  is  the  former 
army  chief  Rafael  Eitan. 
whose  rightwing  Tzomet 
party  is  now  well  placed  to 
demand  a handsome  share  of 
the  cabinet  spoils. 

Here  Ues  a rub  for  the 
apparently  triumphant  Mr 
Netanyahu.  Never  the  most 
popular  man  in  his  own  noto- 
riously fractious  party,  he 
outraged  many'  Likud  activ- 
ists by  stitching  up  a united 
electoral  list  with  Tzomet, 
and  with  the  new  Gesber 
party  headed  by  his  most  bit- 
ter rival,  the  former,  foreign 
minister  David  Levy.  ' ; 

- They  demanded  and  were' 
given  some  of  the  choicest 
places  on  the  list  in  return  for 
their  backing. 

Consequently — and  also  as 
a result  of  voters  turning 


away  from  the  big  established 
parties  to  favour  smaller, 
newer  lists  — the  Likud  bloc 
has  beep  reduced  to  just  31 
parliamentary  seats,  antfciO  of 
those  are  equally  divided  be- 
tween Tzomet  and  Gesber. 

Mr  Netanyahu  clearly  lias 
some  heavy  coalition  building 
to  do.  On  the  face  of  it,  he  can 
pick  and  choose  his  allies 
from  a range  of  centre-right 
and  religious  party  options. 

But  all  these  disparate  ele- 
ments would  demand,  their 
share  of  the  spoils' of  office  — 
shares  which  would  have  to 
be  denied  to  the  diminished 
.and  ■..disgruntled;  ^Likudfriks. 
whtrmgy  ^ §mne 

minister  but  seem  ' increas- 
ingly .tb"  have  lost  the 
government 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
The  hawk  strikes,  page.  9 
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Rise  in  support  for  religious 
right  stuns  party  chiefs 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


THE  dramatic  surge  of  elec- 
toral support  for  Israel's 
orthodox  Jewish  parties  al- 
most certainly  owes  less  to 
religious  fervour  than  to  the 
radically  new  notion  of  giving 
voters  two  choices:  one  for 
prime  minister  and  another 
for  the  party  of  their  choice. 

Having  expressed  a view  on 
the  key  issues  — security  and 
the  peace  process  — in  the 
first  ballot,  voters  were  free  to 
make  a second  choice  on 
grounds  of  ideology,  commu- 
nity and  fhith. 

The  system  allowed  the  reli- 
gious parties  to  broaden  their 
base  from  the  core  of  ultra- 
orthodox  Jews;  the  black-clad 
haredt  who  conduct  their 
lives  and  politics  strictly  ac- 
cording to  Ibe  Torah. 

Between  them  the  three 
religious  parties  won  24  seats 
in  the  120-member  parliament 
— a performance  which  has 
astonished  even  their  leaders. 


“We  thought  we  would  get 
up  to  eight  or  nine.  We  did 
not  think  we  would  get  io." 
said  Yitzhak  Levy,  number 
three  on  the  list  of  the 
National  Religious  Party. 

Yesterday  Mr  Levy  sought 
to  allay  fears  about  religious 
influence  in  government  “We 
will  want  to  influence  Jewish 
values  more  and  influence 
Jewish  education  more  . , . 
But  God  forbid,  no  one  should 
think  that  there  will  be  a 
wave  of  religious  coercion." 
That  will  suit  another  resur- 
gent Jewish  party,  Shas  Dur- 
ing the  campaign,  its  most 
prominent  leader,  Aryeh 
Deri,  had  been  derided  for  his 
boast  that  the  party  would 
win  a couple  of  extra  seats.  In 
fact  it  has  gone  from  six  to  10. 

The  smallest  of  the  three 
religious  parties  is  Yahadut 
Hatorab,  with  four  seats,  it 
wanted  to  join  the  Rabin  co- 
alition but  not  to  share  power 
with  the  secular  Shulamit 
Aloni.  then  leader  of  Labour's 
leftwing  partner,  Meretz. 


Foreign  leaders 
force  smiles 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


ARAB  and  western  gov- 
ernments reacted 
warily  to  the  apparent 
Likud  victory,  hoping  pub- 
licly that  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu will  continue  the  peace 
process,  and  worrying  pri- 
vately that  he  will  slow  it 
down  or  destroy  it. 

In  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  ministers  and  officals 
put  on  brave  faces  but  all  had 
wanted  a Labour  government. 
They  are  now  resigned  to  a 
different  pace  and  a more  ob- 
durate style  under  a new 
rightwing  coalition. 

"Our  policy  will  remain  the 
same,”  President  Clinton 
said.  “Whatever  the  result, 
the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  support  for  the 
people  of  Israel  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  there  and  for 
the  process  of  peace." 

The  Palestinian  leader. 
Yasser  Arafat,  who  had  the 
biggest  personal  stake  in  a 
Shimon  Peres  victory,  made 
no  comment  yesterday  and 
banned  his  officials  from  giv- 
ing their  reactions. 

Many  governments  had  ar- 
gued before  Wednesday's  poll 
that  what  bad  been  achieved 
since  the  Oslo  agreement 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation  in  1993  was  irre- 
versible and  that  the  Likud 
leader  would  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that. 

"The  fact  that  Mr  Netan- 
yahu, who  was  in  favour  of  a 
harder  position,  has  won, 
does  not  substantially  change 
things,"  said  the  Spanish  for- 
eign minister,  Abel  Matutes. 

In  Britain,  the  Foreign 
Office  made  do  comment,  say- 
ing it  was  waiting  for  the 
final  result. 


The  Egyptian  president. 
Hosni  Mubarak,  said  before 
the  result  “l  don't  know  this 
Netanyahu  and  I haven't 
dealt  with  him  but  f know 
Peres  well.  I will  deal  with  the 
next  prime  minister . . . to  the 
extent  to  which  he  shows 
flexibility.” 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  said  he 
will  expand  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Bank,  fur- 
ther delay  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  troops  from  Palestin- 
ian areas  of  Hebron,  and  re- 
fuse to  discuss  Jerusalem  in 
final  status  talks.  He  has  also 
vowed  not  to  return  the  Golan 
heights  to  Syria. 

The  Syrian  government 
made  no  formal  comment 
though  it  hnd  vacillated  be- 
fore the  election,  claiming 
both  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  Labour  and 
Likud  and  that  iT  Mr  Netan- 
yahu won  “it  would  destroy 
all  chances  of  peace". 

Syria’s  foreign  minister. 
Farouk  al-Shara.  said  on 
Monday  that  Mr  Netanyahu's 
vow  never  to  return  the  Go- 
lan heights  was  a call  for  war. 

Jordan's  al-Rai  newspaper 
said  that  what  mattered  was 
the  next  Israeli  government's 
attitude  to  talks.  “What  we 
care  about  in  any  new  govern- 
ment is  its  commitment  to 
pursuing  peace  on  the  Syrian. 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian 
tracks  to  take  the  region  into 
a state  of  peace." 

In  Iran,  which  is  ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  the  peace 
process,  Tehran  radio  said  in 
a commentary:  “Based  on  the 
election  results,  h appears 
that  the  Zionist  regime  will 
tend  to  increase  its  demands 
to  the  process  of  compromise. 
This  will  cause  new  problems 
for  the  process  on  which 
America  and  the  compromis- 
ers had  set  their  hopes." 


Ecstasy,  to  coin  a phrase,  is  the  worst  book  yet  from 
a writer  who  has  been  going  from  weakness  to  weakness 
ever  since  Trainspotting  began  its  roil  in  1993.  Composed 
of  three  mid-length  tales,  it  has  neither  the  forgiving  - 

variety  of  a short  story  collection  nor  the  potential  for 

complexity  opened  up  by  the  full  length  novel  form. 
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CHINA 


IN  A country  inundated 
with  kung-fu  action  films. 
muscle-bound  Hollywood 
blockbusters  and 
smuggled  soft-porn.  Chi- 
na's crusty  cultural  commis- 
sars might  perhaps  be  heart- 
cated  by  a new  video  on  sale  in 
Beijing;  Comrade  Father. 

Zt  must  be  the  first  time 
since  China  stopped  making 
"tractor  Aims"  trumpeting 
socialist  triumphs  that  any- 
one has  tried  to  market  a 
movie  with  “comrade"  in  the 
title. 

But  it  gives  the  Communist 
Party  little  to  cheer  about. 
This  is  no  Maoist  throwback, 
in  the  underground  argot  of 
contemporary  China,  a com- 
rade — tongzhi  — is  a homo- 
sexual. Comrade  Father  is  the 
Chinese  title  of  Priest,  the 
British  film  depicting  the 
moral  dilemma  of  a gay 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
Liverpool. 

The  central  committee  may 
still  open  its  meetings  with 
cries  of  “comrades",  but  Chi- 
na's growing  legions  of  the 
politically  incorrect,  or  at 
Least  irreverent,  now  hear  a 
subversive  message  in  the 
traditional  greeting  of  the 
prudish  party  faithful. 


Language  is  mutating  fast,  most 
markedly  in  China’s  capital, 
Beijing,  where  what  once  was 
holy  has  now  become  profane. 

Andrew  Higgins  reports 


Chinese  language,  like  Chi- 
nese society,  is  mutating  In 
ways  unimagined  when  Deng 
Xiaoping  declared  his  pro- 
gramme of  reform  in  1978. 

"Language  is  a mirror  of 
society.  It  reflects  tlie  way  wc 
live."  said  Professor  Zhou  Yi- 
mln,  author  of  n dictionary  on 
modern  Beijing  vernacular, 
the  capital's  gritty  street 
mandarin. 

“China  has  changed  so  fast 
in  recent  years  that  our  lan- 
guage lias  had  to  find  new 
ways  to  express  phenomena 
that  either  didn’t  exist  before 
or  were  never  talked  about" 

The  phrase  "worker,  peas- 
ant, soldier"  no  longer  refers 
to  the  Maoist  trinity  but 
means  a SO  yuan  bonk  note, 
which  bears  (he  imago  of  the 
communist  triumvirate. 
“Great  unity",  the  prapagan- 
| dists*  favourite  slogan,  now 
refers  to  a 10  yuan  bill. 

Other  linguistic  growth 
areas  are  sex  and  corruption, 
where  outdated  cant  from  the 
revolution  has  found  a new 
lease  of  life.  Hand  grenades 
and  packs  of  dynamite  — 
essential  props  in  communist 
films  about  the  civil  war  — 
now  refer  to  bottles  of  cognac 
and  cartons  of  cigarettes,  the 
basic  units  of  bribery. 


A “Mao  movie"  does  not 
muon  a feast  of  propaganda 
butn  pornographic  video.  The 
reworking  is  a play  on  the 
character  man.  which  means 
hairy  or  fuzzy,  though  ety- 
mologists argue  over  whether 
: this  refers  to  pubic  hair  or  the 
j grainy  quality  of  low-grade 
| pirated  foreign  skin-flicks. 

Authorities  make  periodic 
i and  fruitless  attempts  to  halt 
what  they  regard  as  linguistic 
vandalism.  The  state  lan- 
guage commission  held  an 
i emergency  meeting  late  last 
year  on  how  lo  "purify*  our 
mother  tongue  ami  expand 
people's  excellent  culture". 

English  and  other  Western 
words  have  made  only  shal- 
low inroads.  Unlike  Japanese, 
which  uses  both  ideographs 
and  a phonetic  alphabet.  Chi- 
nese offers  no  simple  way  to 
incorporate  alien  sounds. 

When  China  last  reached 
out  to  the  wider  world,  before 
the  1949  revolution,  it  bor- 
rowed the  English  word 
“modern"  — nuydeng.  But  the 
import,  which  makes  no 
sense  in  written  Chinese, 
quickly  withered. 

Hie  new  BeUing  slang  for 
kiss  — kei-si  — will  probably 
go  the  same  way.  Likely  to  be 
more  enduring  is  mi*  Beijing 


argot  fur  young  girl.  It  not 
only  sounds  something  like ! 
“miss"  but  tho  Chinese  char- ! 
acter  chosen  to  transcribe  the 
sound  means  “honey".  An- 1 
other  survivor  might  be  ml-  j 
ni,  as  in  mini-skirt.  Written ; 
in  characters,  it  means  "eu-  j 
chants  you".  | 

The  must  potent  saboteur  of 
standard  Chinese,  however, 1 
lies  not  outside  but  inside  the 
Chinese  language.  The  cor- 
ruption of  "comrade",  like 
many  such  acts  of  subversion, 
began  with  Cantonese  speak- 
ers in  Hong  Kong  and  spread 
stealthily  north  through  the 
harriers  of  dialect  that  divide 


“/■*-#**  ; <*  '*  + * m » »'V* 


Tong  zhj.  once  just  ’comrade', 
now  slang  lot  homosexual. 

spoken  Chinese  into  a pleth- 
ora erf  mutually  unintelli^ble 
tongues,  but  which  are  simi- 
lar enough  in  their  written 
forms  to  make  linguistic  in- 
fection easy. 

Through  Hong  Kong  news- 
papers, television,  and  mil- 
lions of  visits  to  China  by 
Cantonese-speakers  from  the 
British  colony,  new  words 
and  new  meanings  have 


stormed  the  barricades  of 
standard  mandarin. 

“The  power  of  a language 
or  dialect  is  determined  by 
economics,"  said  Professor 
Zhou,  who  believes  the  fed  for 
Cantonese,  emanating  from 
wealthy  Hong  Kong  and  the 
boom  towns  of  Guangdong 
province,  mirrors  a spread  of 
Shanghai  slang  decades  ago 
when  that  city  was  seen  as 
the  acme  of  wealth  and 
sophistication. 

Many  Cantonese  imports 
are  well-established,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  linguistic  pur- 
ists. A cab  in  BeUing  is  no 
longer  a chuzuqiche,  a cum- 
bersome mandarin  word 
meaning  rental  petrol  vehi- 
cle. but  a di.  a loan  from  the 
Hong  Kong  Cantonese  diksei. 
itself  an  approximation  of  the 
English  word  “taxi”.  l 

The  free-market  demolition  I 
of  job  security  has  forced  I 
mandarin  speakers  to  cope  j 
with  the  previously  unthink-  \ 
able  prospect  of  getting 
sacked.  Again  Cantonese  has  ! 
come  to  the  rescue.  A boss  j 
who  wants  to  cut  costs  must  i 
“stir-fry  squid",  a process  j 
that  reduces  and  mangles  | 
staff.  i 

"The  current  linguistic 
chaos  has  two  relatively  j 
prominent  manifestations."  , 
fumed  the  People’s  Daily.  } 

“One  is  the  infiltration  of! 

Hong  Kong  dialect  and  the  ( 
other  is  that  vulgar  and  un-  [ 
bearable  slang  has  moved  s 
from  the  corridors  into  the ! 
inner  chambers.’’ 

Model  kids . . . Five  thousand  young  children  gather  in  Tiananmen  Square,  Beijing,  to 
Tomorrow:  Shanghai,  the  next  induct  new  members  of  the  Children's  Pioneer  Group  which  recognises  hard  work  and 
Wall  Street?  good  behaviour.  The  children  then  visited  the  Mao  mausoleum  photograph  lob  hamondq 
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News  in  brief 


Judge  allows  terror  suspect 
to  conduct  own  defence 


PROSECUTORS  fear  that  a 
Hew  York  terrorism  trial 
will  be  transformed  into  a cir- 
cus, after  a man  accused  of 
plotting  to  blow  up  11  United 
States  airliners  was  yesterday 
allowed  to  conduct  his  own 
defence,  unites  lan  Katz  in 
New  York. 

Judge  Kevin  Thomas  Duffy 
allowed  Rama'  Ahmed  You- 
sef; a British-educated  alleged 
explosives  expert,  to  defend 
himself  against  charges  that 
he  planned  a day  of  carnage 
that  would  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  up  to  4,000  passengers. 

“What  you're  doing  most 
likely  is  guaranteeing  your 
own  conviction,”  Judge  Duffy 


told  the  Islamic  activist  who 
prosecutors  fear  will  attempt 
to  use  the  trial  to  air  his  anti- 
Israeli  and  anti-American 
views. 

Mr  Yousef,  aged  28,  told  the 
jury:  *T  want  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  even  though  defen- 
dant Yousef  is  not  a US  citi- 
zen, and  doesn't  speak  the 
way  you  speak,  that  he  is  a 
person  just  like  you." 

Mr  Yousef  feces  trial  later 
this  year  for  masterminding 
the  1993  World  Trade  Centre 
bombing.  He  and  his  co-defen- 
dants, Abdul  Hakim  Murad 
and  Wall  Khan  Amin  Shah, 
face  life  in  prison  if  convicted 
of  the  airline  plot 


Clashes  mar  Taipei  upset 
Kashmir  poll  by  ship  raid 
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aNE  person  was  killed  and 
at  least  30  people  were  in- 
jured during  demonstrations 
against  the  final  phase  of  the 
general  electionin  the  Kash- 
mir Valley  yesterday. 

The  fatality  occurred  when 
militants  and  paramilitary 
Border  Security  Force  troops 
exchanged  Ore  in  Srinagar, 
focus  of  the  uprising  against 
Indian  rule,  police  said. 

Troops,  fired  in  the  air  and 
used  tear  gas  shells  to  break 
up  crowds  outside  the  main 
mosque,  they  said.  At  least  25 
people  were  injured,  most  of 
them  hit  by  tear  gas  shells, 
witnesses  said. 

Six  journalists  covering  an- 
other separatist  demonstra- , 
tion  were  also  injured.  I 

Shortly  after  voting  began 
in  Srinagar  hundreds  of  dem- 
onstrators gathered  outside  | 
the  mosque,  Jama  Masjid. 

“The  troops  just  stormed  in  1 
and  began  indiscriminate  fir-  i 
ing  of  shells  at  the  crowd,”  a 
resident  Tariq  Ahmed,  said.  | 
Government  officials  declined  j 
to  comment  — Reuter. 


Air  force  men 
step  down 

Three  US  air  force  command- 
ers  in  Europe  were  relieved  of 
duty  as  a result  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  aircraft  crash 
in  Croatia  last  month  that 
killed  the  commerce  secre- 
tary, Ron  Brown,  and  34 
others. 

Brigadier-General  William 
Stevens,  who  commanded  the 
86th  Airlift  Wing;  Colonel 
Roger  Hansen,  vice-command- 
er. and  Colonel  John  Mazur- 
owakt  who  was  operations 
group  commander  at  the  86th, 
were  forced  toquit  — AP. 

Belarus  clashes 

Riot  police  clashed  with  3.000 
anti-presidential  demonstra- 
tors who  mnrrhpri  is' the  cen- 
tre of  the  Belarus  capital  yes- 
terday demanding  that  charges 
be  dropped  against  opposition 
leaders  detained  after  a Cher- 
nobyl protest —Reuter. 

P^rez  convicted 

Venezuela’s  supreme  court 
yesterday  found  the  former 
president,  Carlos  Andres 
Perez,  aged  73.  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption and  sentenced  him  to 
two  years  and  four  months 
house  arrest. — Reuter, 

Firefighting  crisis 

Basic  tools  and  cash  are  des- 
perately needed  to  fight  fires 


TAIPEI  expressed  grave 
concern  yesterday  over 
Canada's  boarding  of  a Tai- 
wanese ship  to  arrest  its  cap- 
tain. accused  with  his  officers 
erf  forcing  three  Romanian 
stowaways  to  leave  the  ship 
on  rafts  while  out  at  sea. 

Police  in  Halifax.  Nova  Sco- 
tia, stormed  the  Fu  Ming  on 
Wednesday  after  the  captain 
refused  to  meet  dock  officials 
The  head  of  the  Taiwanese 
foreign  ministry’s  North 
American  affairs  department 
Lee  Ta-wei,  said  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction with  Canada's 
actions  had  been  expressed. 

Taiwan  wants  to  take 
charge  of  the  case  and  prom- 
ised an  impartial  inquiry. 

Eight  Filipino  crewmen 
who  deserted  the  ship  last 

Friday  claimed  that  two  stow- 
aways were  set  adrift  on 
March  12  on  an  oil-drum  raft 
off  Spain.  They  alleged  a third 
was  later  cast  off  on  another 
raft  in  the  mid-Atlantic. 

Officials  of  Yang  Ming  Ma- 
rine, which  owns  the  ship,  de- 
nied the  claims.  — Reuter. 


raging  out  of  control  across 
Mongolia,  a European  Union 
observer  said  as  the  death  toll 
rose  to  26. —Reuter. 

Pay  freeze 

A power  plant  in  Murmansk, 
Russia,  inside  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, stopped  heating  homes  de- 
spite freezing  weather  be- 
cause it  ran  out  of  money  due 
to  £19  million  worth  of  unpaid 
bills.—  AP. 

Sudan  hangings 

A Sudanese  court  sentenced 
six  men  to  be  hanged  and  three 
to  be  crucified  for  armed  rob- 
bery. the  official  Stma  news 
agencysaid.  — Reuter. 

Genocide  denied 

The  first  two  suspects  to  ap- 
pear before  the  UN  tribunal 
In  Arusha.  Tanzania,  on 
Rwanda’s  ethnic  slaughter  in 
1994  yesterday  denied  geno- 
cide and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. Georges  Rutaganda, 
an  agricultural  engineer,  aged 
37,  and  an  official.  Jean  Paul 
Akayesu,  aged  43,  both  Hutos, 
sat  impassively  during  sepa- 
rate hearings.  — Reuter. 

Economy  carrier 

The  future  pride  of  the 
French  navy,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Charles  de  Gaulle,  will 
put  to  sea  without  its  fighter 
planes  because  of  budget  cuts, 
naval  sources  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 
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Israel  at  the  crossroads 

Likud’s  election  will  be  bad  news  for  peace 


AS  ISRAEL'S  last  precious  votes  are 
being  counted,  wishful  thinkers  are 
already  suggesting  that  Binyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu will  do  just  as  well.  The  peace 
process  is  in  safe  hands,  the  Likud 
candidate  himself  — who  has  spent 
months  denouncing  it  — now  lets  it  be 
known.  Western  governments  argue 
that  there  is  no  viable  alternative  to  it 
Syria  and  other  radical  Arab  voices, 
hardly  inclined  to  applaud  Shimon 
Peres  anyhow,  maintain  that  both  po- 
tential prime  ministers  will  be  judged 
by  results.  All  of  this  is  whistling  in  the 
dark.  If  Mr  Netanyahu’s  apparent  vic- 
tory is  confirmed  by  the  overseas  and 
soldiers*  votes,  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  a 
lot  more  about  his  “media-friendly” 
appearance  — already  being  contrasted 
with  Mr  Peres’s  heavier,  more 
restrained  delivery  which  gives  him 
less  appeal.  “Bibi”  may  indeed  be 
square-jawed,  cool,  even  sexy.  But  those 
not  hampered  by  diplomacy  need  not  be 
so  circumspect  about  what  he  and  the 
hardliners  In  his  entourage  really  rep- 
resent Mr  Netanyahu’s  election  will  be 
bad  news  which  at  the  very  least  must 
raise  a large  question-mark  about  the 
chances  for  maintaining  peace,  let 
alone  advancing  further  along  its  road. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  been  described  as 
keeping  his  options  open  but  this  is 
hardly  so.  He  bas  ruled  out  statehood 
for  the  Palestinians  in  the  final-stage 
negotiations  which  should  be  beginning 
now.  He  will  not  honour  the  Oslo  com- 
mitment to  discuss  Jerusalem:  he  will 
not  maintain  the  ban  on  expropriating 
more  land  in  its  eastern  part  or  on 
creating  new  settlements.  He  will  give 
“special  treatment”  to  protect  the  ex- 
tremist Jewish  settlers  in  Hebron.  He 
“does  not  want  nor  is  he  interested"  in 
a meeting  with  Yasser  Arafat  He  pro- 
poses if  necessary  to  “negate"  Palestin- 
ian control  of  security  in  those  West 
Bank  areas  where  it  has  been  returned 
to  them,  sending  in  “special  army 


units”  to  hunt  down  alleged  terrorists 
He  will  take  unspecified  “action”  in 
Gaza.  He  will  not  come  down  from  the 
Golan  Heights  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  will  offer  Syria  only  a 
“non-territorial”  agreement  (which  he 
nlaims  on  no  evidence  to  be  what  Presi- 


dent Assad  wants).  This  goes  well  be- 
yond prudent  caution  ahead  of  taking 
office.  It  is  Mr  Feres  who  has  all  along 
kept  doors  open,  correctly  calculating 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  make 
progress.  It  is  Mr  Netanyahu  who  has 
played  on  the  fears  of  Israeli  voters  and 
slammed  the  doors  shut  in  advance. 

Those  are  the  voters  who  have  now 
made  their  choice  — yet  by  such 
narrow  margin  that  neither  outcome 
could  be  regarded  as  a decisive  verdict 
Mr  Peres  has  seen  Labour’s  majority 
vanish  at  the  hands  of  extremist  assas- 
sins, both  Jew  and  Arabs.  Mr  Netan- 
yahu was  more  damaged  by  the  first 
blow,  but  the  subsequent  bombings  de- 
molished Mr  Peres's  advantage.  This  is 
a roller-coasting,  profoundly  unsatisfac- 
tory way  in  which  Israeli  politics  has 
been  condemned  to  proceed.  Another 
unhappy  consequence  is  the  widenng 
gap  between  the  two  races.  Even  now  it 
is  being  argued  that  a Labour  victory 
would  somehow  be  less  valid  because  it 
relies  upon  the  Arab  vote  — as  if 
Israel’s  democracy  needed  to  be  legiti- 
mised by  ethnic  purity. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  that  more  haste 
should  have  been  made  earlier  in  the 
peace  process  will  now  seem  more  con- 
vincing, but  that  has  to  be  a lesson  for 
the  future.  The  further  growth  of  the 
minority  parties  indicates  a sense  of 
frustration  and  despair  at  the  expense 
of  both  Labour  and  Likud.  Yet  ulti- 
mately there  is  no  way  to  restore  hope 
except  by  going  forward.  If  Bibi  is  to 
win  his  uncertain  mandate  then,  diplo- 
matic congratulations  aside,  that  is  the 
message  he  should  overwhelmingly  and 
clearly  receive. 


Prognosis:  slow  return  to  health 

But  the  OECD’s  forecast  is  better  than  its  policy  prescriptions 


FOR  years,  decades  even,  foreign  ex- 
change dealers  in  the  City  have  oper- 
ated on  two  unbreakable  principles. 
First,  nobody  ever  gets  fired  for  selling 
the  pound.  Second,  if  there’s  the  slight- 
est risk  of  a Labour  government  sell 
even  more  pounds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  few  days,  it 
may  be  time  for  a serious  rethink. 
Sterling  has  become  the  darling  of  the 
dealers,  rising  strongly  against  the  Ger- 
man mark  despite  Mr  Major’s  precari- 
ous grip  on  power  and  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  non-cooperation  with 
Europe  over  the  beef  ban. 

One  reason  is  that  the  markets  can 
spot  a bargain  when  they  see  one.  A 
recent  report  by  Salomon  Brothers 
found  that  the  pound's  real  trade- 
weighted  value  against  a basket  of  cur- 
rencies was  11  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age in  the  25  years  from  1970  to  1995. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that  The 
UK  economy  looks  quite  attractive  to 
overseas  investors,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  the  rest  of  continental  Europe 
is  doing  so  badly.  In  fact,  the  markets 
probably  take  roughly  the  same  view  of 
Britain  as  the  Paris-based  Organisation 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, which  last  night  unveiled  its 
annual  health  check  of  the  UK 

Like  the  Government  the  OECD  be- 
lieves the  UK  will  soon  emerge  from  its 
growth  pause  and  perk  up  nicely  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Like  the  UK 
government,  the  OECD  believes  the 
labour  market  reforms  of  the  past  17 
years  are  good  for  jobs. 


So  much,  so  obvious.  The  OECD 
report  is  only  released  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Treasury,  so  any  nasty 
bits  are  airbrushed  out  What  is  more, 
the  think-tank’s  economists  are  firmly 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  open  markets, 
low  inflation  and  labour  market  flexi- 
bility are  the  route  to  sustainable 
growth. 

In  fact  the  OECD’s  forecasts  look 
pretty  accurate.  Manufacturing  in  the 
UK  is  having  a tough  time,  but  should 
recover  once  stronger  consumer  spend- 
ing eats  into  stocks  of  unsold  goods  and 
export  markets  brighten.  Providing 
Kenneth  Clarke  resists  the  temptation 
to  do  what  Reggie  Maudling  did  in  1964 
and  stoke  up  an  uncontrollable  boom, 
Mr  Blair  could  be  the  first  Labour 
prime  minister  to  inherit  an  economy 
in  fairly  good  shape. 

The  markets  would  love  it  if,  having 
stolen  some  of  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic clothes,  Mr  Blair  continued  to 
wear  them  after  the  election.  But 
Labour  would  do  well  to  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  the  OECD's  policy  prescriptions 
than  its  forecasting,  particularly  given 
the  new  pro-growth,  anti-downsizing 
mood  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  evidence,  thus  far,  that 
the  current  orthodoxy  — crushing  the 
last  remnants  of  inflation  and  pricing 
frightened  workers  back  into  jobs  — is 
the  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem that  is  gripping  the  West  The 
official  jobless  total,  lest  we  forget,  is 
still  double  the  level  the  Conservatives 
inherited  in  the  bad  old  days  of  1979. 


Why  explain  the  inexplicable? 

Bradman’s  cricketing  genius  should  speak  for  itself 


USING  Bell  curve  analysis,  a sports 
statistician  has  shown  that  Sir  Donald 
Bradman  is  the  greatest  achiever  of  all 
time  in  any  sport  His  record  — which 
includes  a century  every  third  innings 
and  an  18-year  career  Test  average  of 
99.94  — goes  so  far  beyond  the  norm 
that  it  will  take  100,000  years  and  one 
million  more  Test  players  before  he  is 
likely  to  be  equalled. 

In  that  light  it  was  understandable 
that  when  Australia's  Channel  9 se- 
cured a rare  interview  with  the  87-year 
old  cricketer  this  week,  interviewer 
Ray  Martin- should  take  the  opportunity 
to  ask  Bradman  why  he  was  so  much 
better  at  the  great  game  than  anyone 
else.  What  was  just  as  predictable  was 
that  not  even  the  Don  would  know  what 
to  say.  "Don’t  ask  me  that  I don’t  know 
the  answer,”  he  replied. 

Sir  Donald  is  legendary  for  his  proud 
restraint  But  this  was  not  evasion. 
What  else  was  he  supposed  to  say?  If 


greatness  could  be  explained,  Sir  Don- 
ald would  rule  the  world  and  Australia 
would  be  even  more  unbeatable  at 
cricket  than  they  are  anyway.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  we  only  know  that  he  was 
unique,  not  how  come. 

The  Don  made  more  runs  and  fewer 
errors  than  anyone  before  or  since. 
Some  called  him  a machine,  which  is 
more  of  a compliment  than  it  was 
intended  to  be.  Even  to  those  who  never 
saw  him,  his  name  makes  the  spine 
tingle.  The  late  Brian  Sellars  said  that 
to  describe  him  as  a phenomenon  was 
merely  to  acknowledge  the  paucity  of 
one’s  vocabulary.  Neville  Cardus  did 
better,  suggesting  that  Bradman  was  as 
good  a batsman  as  Bach  was  a com- 
poser. And  sure  enough,  if  JSB  was 
around  today,  someone  from  Channel  9 
would  have  to  ask  him  how  he  put  the 
notes  together  so  well.  But  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  would  be  able  to  say, 
from  now  until  the  end  of  time. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Science,  a risky  business 


JOHN  Vidal  misunder- 
stands the  nature  of 
science  (Be  very  afraid. 
Comment  page.  May  29). 
Science  is  about  understand- 
ing how  the  world  works.  Sci- 
entific knowledge  is  value- 
free.  There  is  no  intrinsic  bad 
or  good  in  any  chemical,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  fire. 
Ethics  and  moral  issues  only 
arise  in  how  these  are  ap- 
plied. And  here  the  scientists 
have  little  power  — such  deci- 
sions are  made  by  others  such 
as  industrialists  and  govern- 
ments. Scientists  cannot  be 
responsible  for  bow  science  is 
used  any  more  than  steel- 
makers. 

It  is  true  that  understand- 
ing how  some  chemicals  may 
affect  the  environment  is  very 
difficult  — but  it  is  only 
science  that  can  show  which 
ones  are  dangerous.  We  all 
live  with  risk  — as  a cyclist  I 
know  that  all  too  well:  what 
we  need  from  scientists  is  not 
their  personal  ethics,  but  reli- 
able information  which  we 
can  use  to  balance  risk 
against  benefit  I love  cycling. 
(Prof)  Lewis  Wolpert. 
Univeristy  College  London 
Medical  School, 

The  Windeyer  Building, 
Cleveland  Street, 

London  WIPfflB. 

PEOPLE  are  certainly 
much  more  at  risk  nowa- 
days: at  risk  of  losing  their 
jobs,  or  their  rights  to  secu- 
rity in  employment;  at  risk  of 
spending  the  last  part  of  their 
lives  in  poverty  due  to  an 
eroded  state  pension;  and  at 
risk  of  losing  their  entitle- 
ment to  free  health  care  or 
education.  Yet  John  Vidal  is 
worried  about  beef,  baby  milk 
and  bypasses.  And  he  is  not 
alone. 

Environmental  scares  dom- 
inate the  news  these  days  — 


scares  about  threats  to  our 
health  from  the  barely  under- 
stood, malign  forces  of 
science,  for  which  there  need 
be  no  evidence,  simply  a 
“fear”  or  mistrust  Vidal  as- 
serts that  every  environmen- 
tal scare  is  worse  fHain  the 
last  and  that  they  are  invari- 
ably true.  That  simply  is  not' 
the  case.  Whatever  happened 
to  that  flesh-eatmg  bug?  The 
new  bubonic  plague?  Ebola? 
The  greenhouse  effect?  The 
oil  running  out  by  the  millen- 
nium? The  feet  that  these 
stories  petered  out  as  quickly 
as  they  appeared  does  not 
seem  to  concern  VidaL 
These  scares  are  the 
product  of  a society  that  has 
given  up  trying  to  change  the 
"big”  things  — the  economy, 
the  social  order,  fixe  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  — and  has 
allowed  the  resulting  feeling 
of  importance  to  dominate  so- 
called  political  debate.  Let's 
stop  knocking  science,  ignore 
the  eco- scares,  get  back  to 
real  politics  and  start  using 
technology  and  development 
to  make  all  of  our  Lives  better. 
Jim  Minton. 

39  Streathbourne  Road, 
London  SW17  8QZ. 

lAfEHLE  agreeing  with  95 
W per  cent  of  John  Vidal's 
perceptive  essay,  I can  not 
concur  with  his  dismissal  of 
“sustainable  development”  as 
“a  meaningless  phrase”.  Sus- 
tainable development  alone 
offers  hope  through  providing 
the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment while  avoiding  the 
manifest  unsustainability  of 
undifferentiated  consumerist 
economic  growth.  What  the 
phrase  requires  is  not  rub- 
bishing but  elaboration,  ex- 
planation and  advocacy. 
CynogDaflsMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWJA  0AA. 


IN  describing  the  public’s 
•■irrational"  fear  of  all 
things  nuclear,  Paul  Brown 
tells  us  “the  reaction  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  reality”, 
before  going  on  to  say  “the 
problem  still  remains  unre- 
solved”. On  the  latter  count, 
he  is  absolutely  right  Radio- 
active-waste disposal  and  de- 
commissioning of  redundant 
nuclear  reactors  remains  a 
huge  unresolved  problem 
worldwide.  No  country  has 
yet  devised  an  adequate  solu- 
tion for  either  problem —just 
as  no  country  has  yet  fully  de- 
commissioned  a commer- 
cially working  reactor. 

With  radioactive  waste  pos- 
ing a potential  threat  for  tens 
of  thousands  erf  years,  many 
would  regard  attempts  to 
rationalise  and  play  down 
those  risks  as  facile. 

David  Miller. 

1 Cliff  Drive, 

Radcliffe  on  Trent 
Notts  NG121AX. 

BECAUSE  I am  more 
likely  to  kill  myself  by 
driving  or  smoking,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  Brown,  I should 
not  worry  about  irradiation. 
The  difference  is  that  if  I have 
a bad  motoring  accident  I kill 
myself  and  maybe  two  or 
three  other  people.  If  the 
people  at  Chernobyl  forget  to 
switch  off  a reactor,  hundreds 
of  people  develop  cancer,  half 
of  Europe  gets  irradiated  and 
sheep  pasture  as  far  away  as 
Wales  becomes  unsafe. 

Mike  Godwin. 

48  Longfellow  Avenue, 

Bath.  . 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Tripping  up 

CATHERINE  Bennett  (Why 
the  right  people  stay  at 
home,  Comment  page.  May  29) 
derides  the  traveller’s  desire 
to  visit  certain  farflung  places 
saying  that  to  do  so  is  to  con- 
done tyrannical  regimes.  She 
pours  scorn  on  the  passivity  of 
the  tourist  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  a country’s  superficial 
pleasures  while  ignoring  its 
terrible  iniquities  thereby  dis- 
playing “callous  curiosity”. 
While  mocking  tourists  is  one 
of  life’s  pleasure  (“you  are  a 
tourist;  I am  a traveller”), 
surely  it  is  equally  passive, 
and  perhaps  even  more  os- 
trich-like, to  place  a cordon 
santtaire  around  large  areas  of 
the  world  for  reasons  that  are 
aften  highly  subjective. 

It  is  indisputable  that  many 
countries  are  governed  along 
tyrannical  lines;  Burma  is  one 
of  them.  And  it  is  entirely 
right  that  democratic 
countries  should  express  their 
disapproval  of  these  regimes 
in  the  strongest  terms.  How- 
ever, by  compiling  our  own 
league  table  erf  leprous  states. 


I JUST  CAME  W T&l&U-YCiU 
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and  then  isolating  them, 
surely  we  contribute  more  to 
the  perpetuation  of  these 
regimes,  and  the  consequent 
misery  of  their  people,  than 
we  do  by  visiting  them.  Seeing 
a country  far  oneself  — how- 
ever much  may  be  hidden 
from  foreign  eyes  — and  try- 
ing to  come  even  to  an  imper- 
fect understanding  at  its  sys- 
tem is  surely  preferable  to 
mnkhng  armchair  generalisa- 
tions based  upon  prejudice. 

I have  never  been  to  Burma, 
but  Iran  — to  Catherine  Bar- 
nett “that  ill-natured  country" 
— I have  visited  over  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  struck 


most  deeply  by  the  extraordi- 
nary warmth  of  the  Iranian 
people,  and  above  all  by  their 
genuine  expressions  of  (unde- 
served) gratitude  that  we  were 
visiting  their  country. 

Kitts  perhaps  a little  naive 
to  believe  — as  I do  — that 
contact  between  nations  can 
only  be  positive,  it  is  surely 
arrogant  In  the  extreme  to 
imagine  that  by  staying  away 
we  can  exert  any  significant 
pressure  on  regimes  that 
clearly  thrive  best  in 
isolation. 

Mark  Sutcliffe. 

26  Bridstow  Place, 

London  W2  5AE. 


Ode  to  louts  and  luwies 


■BEETHOVEN’S  Ode  to  Joy 
OCLetters,.  May  28-30)  Is  a 
brilliant  choice  as  the  theme 
music  for  the  European  Foot- 
ball CTmmpinwH'hip.  It  W3S, 

after  all,  the  favourite  music 
of  Alex  In  the  film  A Clock- 
work Orange.  I can  see  the 

football  Droogs  now,  singing 
Alle  Menschm  loerden  BrUder. 

and  putting  the  boot  into  one 
another. 

(Dr)  RT  Llewellyn. 

Christ’s  College, 

Cambridge  CB2  3BU. 

ACCORDING  to  an  authori- 
tative biography,  Beetho- 
ven’s mother  was  Flemish 
and  his  father  Spanish.  Argu- 
ments about  his  German  ori- 
gins hereby  collapse. 

Norman  Freeburg. 

Halifax  Close, 

York  Y04  2XF. 


MY  rising  irritation  at  the 
Guardian’s  recent  habit 
of  cheapening  any  theatrical 
news  by  introducing  the  pejo- 
rative “luwies”  into  the 
heading  has  been  driven  to 
the  point  of  protest  by  your 
headline  (Luwies'  delight  at 

£22m  Rada  lottery  grant.  May 
24)  on  a perfectly  sensible 
piece.  It  is  as  though  any 
article  about  doctors  always 
carried  such  a heading  as 
“Quacks  quake”  or  about  law- 
yers “Leeches  complain”. 

British  actors  enjoy  artistic 
feme  throughout  the  world 
and  contribute  positively  to 
our  trade  balance.  They  do  not 
deserve  to  be  sent  up  by  your 
lame-brained  headline  hacks. 
Lord  Jenkins  of  Putney. 

75  Kenilworth  Court, 

Lower  Richmond  Road, 

London  SWis  lEN. 


In  aid  of  a hero 

DAVID  Kitson's  contribu- 
tion to  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  in  South  Af- 
rica was  rightly  highlighted 
on  your  letters  page  (Cry  free- 
dom for  a hero,  May  28).  But 
your  correspondents  were  in- 
accurate in  suggesting  that 
his  trade  union,  now  MSF, 
had  refused  to  assist  him. 

The  National  Executive 
Council  of  MSF  not  only 
recently  extended  financial 
support  but  also  paid  for  a 
visit  by  David  to  Britain,  to 
lecture  on  his  experience  of 
the  apartheid  regime.  We 
welcome  the  government’s 
Truth  Commission  and  be- 
lieve this  will  help  to  expose 
the  injustices  of  the  past 
Roger  Lyons. 

MSF  General  Secretary. 

33-37  Moreland  Street, 

London  EC1V8BB. 


Gearing  Britain  to  a cleaner 

future  on  public  transport 


I A /HERE’S  the  strategy? 
V V asks  a fellow  cyclist  Jon 

Snow,  drawing  contrasts 
between  British  and  French 
transport  planning  (Limping 
alone  in  the  slow  tone.  Com- 
ment page,'  May  IQ).  Having 
just  published  as  a Green 
Paper  the  most  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  transport 
policy  to  nearly  20  years,  I 
found  the  question  surprising. 

There  is  now  an  awareness 
of  the  risks  of  over-depen- 
dence on  the  car  and  of  its 
impact  on  the  environment 
People  are  asking  how  we  can 
ensure  that  air  quality  and 
the  global  environment  are 
not  irrevocably  damaged  over 
the  longer  term.  There  is  also 
increased  appetite  for  spend- 
ing on  public  transport  When 
the  Department  of  Transport 
had  to  reduce  its  expenditure, 
we  cut  the  road  programme 
and  maintained  investment 
in  pnhlic  transport — rail  and 
Underground.  Privatising  BR 
and  bringing  private  finance 
into  the  process  means  we 
can  make  better  progress 
than  if  we  relied  solely  on  the 
taxpayer.  The  success  of  this 
approach  Is  demonstrated  by 
rail  projects  such  as  Heath- 
row Express,  Thameslink 
2000  and  the  Channel  Tunnel 


Rail  Link  But  investing  in 
public  transport  is  not  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  road-traffic 
growth.  We  are  taking  mea- 
sures to  reduce  further  emis- 
sions from  cars,  to  improve 
the  management  of  traffic, 
and  to  integrate  more  closely 
the  planning  of  transport  in- 
frastructure with  other  land- 
use  development 
If  we  are  to  make  the 
longer-term  changes  in  trans- 
port patterns,  we  need  to 
address  issues  which  include 
alternatives  to  car  use,  but 
which  go  &r  wider.  One  area 
is  pricing.  Whereas  key  rail 
fares,  for  example,  are  to  be 
pegged  to  the  Retail  Price  In- 
dex for  three  years  and  then 
show  decreases  in  real  terms 
over  the  next  four  years,  our 
fuel-duty  strategy  entails  a 
real  annual  increase  of  5 per 
cent  for  the  motorist  This 
gives  a clear  signal  to  those 
contemplating  where  to  live, 
where  to  work,  and  how  to 
move  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  one  mode  of  travel 
is  going  to  get  cheaper  rela- 
tive to  another. 

Sir  George  Young  MP. 
Secretary  of  State 
for  Transport 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 


In  wedlock 


PROFESSOR  Hilary  Land’s 
letter  (Women  pensioned 
off  May  28)  got  me  thinking 
about  my-  own  marriage.  As 
toe  debate  on  the  role  of 
fathers  in  the  family  contin- 
ues, I wonder  if  my  situation 
strikes  a chord  with  any  other 
mothers?  I work  part-time  out- 
side of  home,  and  part-time 
freelance  from  within  home, 
and  my  salary  pays  for  the 
food,  rent  and  basic  bills  for 
our  family.  Most  of  my  bus- 
band’s  salary  is  shunted  off  to 
pay  for  his  pension,  his  sav- 
ings plans,  his  car.  his  ciga- 
rettes, his  magazines,  his 
nights  out  with  his  mates  and 
his  clothes  — clothes  which 
are  hurled  into  the  laundry 
basket  after  he's  worn  them 
for  just  a few  hours.  He  also 
needs  an  orderly  house  and  a 
“proper  cooked  meal”  every 
evening  because  he  "works”. 
(Yet  I am  the  one  who  has 
been  up  since  4am!) 

If  I got  shot  of  my  husband 
today  my  quality  of  life  would 
improve  dramatically  because 
I would  be  rid  of  all  that  extra, 
monotonous  hard  work  which 
my  husband  creates.  But  he, 
of  course,  will  have  all  the 
pension  money  from  our  mar- 
riage. Pension-splitting  cannot 
come  soon  enough. 

Name  & address  supplied. 


A Country  Diary 


Shellshocked 

ECO  Soundings  (Society, 
May  29)  talks  of  “Ogonis 
worried  about  getting  hanged 
for  opposing  Shell”.  The  im- 
plication is  false.  We  assume 
this  is  a reference  to  the  exe- 
cution at  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and 
eight  other  defendants  last 
year.  These  people  were 
hanged  for  their  alleged  in- 
volvement in  the  murder  of 
four  Ogoni  chiefs  — and  not 
because  they  opposed  Shell 
Indeed,  Shell  was  not  operat- 
ing to  the  Ogoni  area  at  the 
time  of  the  murders. 

The  column  talks  of  “being 
shot  with  Shell  imported 
guns”.  Shell  has  never  im- 
ported guns  Into  Nigeria. 
More  than  10  years  ago  we 
funded  the  purchase  of  107 
handguns  for  police  who  are 
assigned  to  protect  Shell  staff 
and  facilities  against  violent 
crime.  These  special  police 
have  no  other  duties.  The 
handguns  were  procured  by 
the  police  — not  Shell.  Shell 
paid  the  bill  because  this  is  a 
requirement  of  the  Nigerian 
police,  as  it  is  for  other  com- 
panies. Finally,  where  Shell  is 
responsible  for  a spillage,  it 
readily  pays  compensation. 
Eric  Nickson. 

Shell  International  Ltd, 

Shell  Centre, 

London  SEl  7NA. 


NORTHUMERLAND:  Coal 
miners  have  always  been,  dog- 
lovers  and  the  bedlington  ter- 
rier has  been  synonymous 
with  our  north  east  colliery 
commtuutles  for  over  100 
years.  It  isn't  only  bedlingtons 
but  also  lurchers  and  ferrets 
which  you  find  in  garden 
sheds.  Last  week  I went  to  the 
Woodhom  show  where,  to  the 
shadow  of  the  now  redundant 
colliery  wheel,  hundreds  of 
enthusiasts  gathered  with 
their  canines.  The  lifeblood  of 
these  communities  hna  been 
sapped  by  unemployment,  but 
the  dogs  on  show  here  were 
not  deprived.  Unlike  many 
terrier  breeds  in  Britain 
which  have  become  gen  trifled 
to  the  detriment  of  the  work- 
rnanlike  presence  which  they 
should  possess,  the  majority  of 
our  miners’  dogs  are  still 
Sowed  to  get  their  paws 
tarty.  Bedlington  terriers  are 
of  ancient  lineage.  Rothbmy 
Forest  was  a stronghold  of 
these  dogs  and  to  1825  the 
name  bedlington  replaced 
rothbury.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  rothbury  terrier  is 
in  the  life  of  the  Northum- 
brian piper,  James  Allan.  The 


Allans  were  a branch  of  the 
famous  Yethoime  gypsies, 
many  of  whom  were  pipers  of 
merit  The  rothbury  terriers 
were  unequalled  as  ratters, 
fast  enough  to  nobble  a rabbit 
and  courageous  enough  to 
tackle  a badger  or  an  otter, 
valuable  attributes  to  a gypsy 
encampment.  Bedlingtons 
look  like  woolly  lamha  but 
their  looks  belle  them.  The 
dogs  at  Woodhom  still  bore 
the  essential  characteristics  of 
tire  breed,  namely  the  cor- 
rectly shaped  body  with  long, 
muscular  neck  set  on  well- 
made,  sloping  shoulders.  The 
tong  back  gives  the  true  bed- 
hngton  arch  at  the  loin,  an 
important  feature.  Each  group 
of  enthusiasts  formed  its  own 
show  within  a show  around 
the  taped  rings.  Lurcjuus 
were  there  In  every  shape, 
size  and  colour  but  the  .cov- 
eted silverware  went  - t°  a 
raider  from  over  fob  Border-  A 
delightful  hairy  bitch.  The  dog 
had  such  a pretty:  owner  that 
the  Sassenachs,  predomi- 
nately male,  showed  no  ani- 
mosity but  fleeted  to  congrat- 
ulate foe  couple. 

VESCW7CA  HEATH 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


MaHHew  Norman 


IOTCffianestfortbe 
country's  most  axmxslng 
pnJJlo-relations  office,  a 
new  contender  comes  for- 
ward. It  Is  British  Ext  ergy. 
yb*  unclear  power  stations 
company  has  launched  a 
dhare  offer,  and  to  this  end  a 
slickly  produced  “fact 

sheet”  has  arrived.  Would- 
be  Investors  concerned 
About  nuclear  waste  will 
find  much  to  assuage  their 
fears.  “In  common  with 
Other  organisations,  such 
as  hospitals,  which  produce 
radioactive  waste,  the 
■radioactive  discharges  by 
the  nuclear  Industry  are 
strictly  regulated,”  ft  says. 
So  a hospital  and  a nuclear 
plant  produce  similar 
amounts  of  similarly  radio- 
active material,  do  they? 
flow  comforting.  What 
gives  British  Energy  such  a 
great  chance  of  winning  the 
1996  title,  however.  Is  this: 
“The  process  of  producing 
electricity  from  nuclear 
power  Is  broadly  similar  to 
other  types  of  power 
stations,  such  as  coal,  oil  or 
gas,”  we  are  told,  “except  in 
respect  of  the  source  of 
heat”.  Utterly  magnificent. 


■■■ROUBLE  breaks  out  in 
Kg  Cambridge  over  the 
M forthcoming  Tripos 
exams,  for  which  there  has 
never  been  an  announce- 
ment to  begin.  Worried  that 
students,  unaware  of  this 
curiosity , might  lose  time 
waiting  in  vain  for  an  In- 
struction, the  history  fac- 
ulty has  asked  the  board  or 
exa  minations  to  change  the 
rule.  Thrice,  however,  the 
board's  chairman  has  writ- 
ten to  Boyd  Hilton,  history 
director  of  studies,  relhsing 
the  request.  For  raw  thing, 
he  says,  examiners  might 
forget  to  tell  the  students: 
and  for  another,  “a  barked 
announcement  might  cause 
nervous  examinees  to  pan- 
ic”. The  sweetness. 


ML  N emendation  has 
MW  been  spotted  in  the 
^^Uiondon  Evening 
Standard,  in  whose  early 
edition  yesterday  drama 
critic  Nicholas  de  Jongh 
(reviewing  the  musical 
Dames  At  Sea)  wrote: 
“Jason  Gardiner's  Dick 
leaves  me  quite  unim- 
pressed." Later,  though,  it 
was  “Jason  Gardiner  In  the 

roleofDick ” What  a lot 

of  fuss  to  make  about  a little 
thing  like  that. 


THE  mystery  of  the 
Portland  Thistle  hotel 
in  Manchester,  which 
barred  two  friends  of  the 
Diary  from  comjtng  inlbra .. 
coffee  at  11.30pm  under  the 
Fire  Protection  Act  (1971). 
deepens.  Thistle  press  offi- 
cer Jolla  Record  rings  a 
senior  executive  and  ac- 
cuses the  Diary  ofbe±ng 
“drunk  and  abusive”. 
Touchingly,  she  trots  out 
the  phrase  “off  the  record” 
«s  though  this  were  some 
protection  against  the  writs 
for  libel  and  slander  (to  be 
painted  the  Gazzaof  the 
Guardian!  The  shame,  the 
shame!)  1 may  have  to  dis- 
cuss with  my  old  friend 
Peter  Carter  Ruck  next 
week.  Perhaps  exhausted 
tty  her  masterstoke,  Miss 
Record  declines  to  discuss 
the  matter  fturther.  Ah  wen, 
it’s  early  days.  The  search 
for  an  explanation  goes  on. 


v ROWSING  through 
l What  IPs  Like  Being 
'Famous,  the  penulti- 
mate chapter  in  Major, 
Major,  I note  that,  when  in 
Manchester  to  appear  on 
the  Mrs  Merton  Show, 

Terry  Major-Ball  stayed  at 
the  “the  prestigious  Albert 
and  Victoria  Hotel”.  Terry, 
popping  in  for  a nice  cup  of 
tea,  reports  that  things  have 
quietened  after  a frenzied 
fow  weeks:  last  Thursday, 
for  instance,  he  got  to  bed  at 

5am  after  partying  at  his 

friend  Peter  Stringfollow’s 
#ub,  and  then  at  the  Clare- 
mont Club  with  Dai  Llewel- 
lyn. That  evening,  mean- 
while, the  book’s  launch 
party  tookplace  at  a West 
End  gallery.  The  Beverley 
Sisters  were  there  (yes,  all 
three  of  them),  and  so  was 
Beryl  Batnbxidge.  “She’s  a 
very  nice  lady,”  says  Terry, 
“and  so  are  the  Beverleys.” 
And  upon  this  note  of  typi- 
cal Terry  chivalry,  we  say 
our  farewells. 


lESPZTB  the  do-noth- 
) ing  disciplinary  in- 
stincts ofTerry  Vena- 
bles and  the  FA,  Paul 
Gascoigne  has  not  escaped 
punishment  for  Ms  air- 
borne vandalism  afteralL 
*Tfhe  comes  fn,  ni  have  to  * 
ask  him  to  leave,"  says 
Brian,  landlord  of  the 
Guardian  pnb,  the  Coach 
And  Horses.  “Wedon’twant 
his  type  In  here.  Fm  sorry, 
but  he’s  barred.” 


ER  — a big  event  on 
the  small  screen 


Commentary 


Preston 


WHEN  something, 
for  a few  weeks  or 
a few  months,  goes 
unassailably  right, 
when  the  bum  of  creativity  Is 
with  it,  when  you  know 
you’re  watching  the  state  of  a 
particular  art  — then  cele- 
brate. Which  is  the  reason  for 
writing  about  ER. 

Television  criticism  has  al- 
ways had  Its  little  idlosyncra- 
cies.  In  olden  days,  your 
critic  — let's  say  the  beloved 
Nancy  — would  have  to  sit 
there  In  her  front  parlour, 
live  cm  the  night,  and  let  the 
cqpytakers  back  at  the  office 
have  something  comprehensi- 
ble by  10.30pm.  This  viewing 
verite  often  yielded  great 
results,  hut  it  was  tough  on 
adrenalin  and  tougher  still  on 
the  worthy  programmes 
which  followed  News  At  Ten 
— the  great  unwatched  and 
unmentioned.  Gradually  TV 
companies  began  to  organise 
small  preview  sessions  for 
critics,  pouring  from  after- 
noon taxis  in  Shepherds  Bush 
or  Soho  — and  thfen,  with  en- 
hanced technology,  came  vid- 
eotapes and  motorcycle  mes- 
sengers. 


Thus,  gradually,  television 
criticism  ceased  to  be  much 
about  your  average  engaged 
viewer  sitting  In  front  of  a set 
through  the  evening  and 
more,  far  more,  about  what 
the  firms  supplied  for  an 
article  which  could  be  deliv- 
ered the  previous  afternoon 
and  run.  without  change, 
through  all  editions. 

This  switch  was  mostly 
pure  gala  It  avoided  tricky 
page  changes  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  presses  stopped 
wtth  a spurious  precision  to 
avoid  readers  In  Rent  and 
Chester  getting  the  same 
review  on  two  successive 
mornings.  But  it  also 
removed  some  of  the  random 
actuality  from  writing  about 
TV.  The  critics  were  less  and 
less  then  through  the  evening 
in  question,  reacting  as 
things  went  wrong  and  one 
show  bounced  unexpectedly 
off  another.  Criticism,  for 
daily  papers,  became  rather  a 
simulated  and  pre-selected  ex- 
perience. 

All  of  which  makes  review- 
ing life  difficult  for  any  24- 
part  series  beginning  at  10pm 
on  a Wednesday  night.  They 
may  be  mentioned  after  epi- 
sode one,  or  briefly,  later, 
with  some  special  hype.  But 
they  are  rarely  semi  as  a 
whole.  That  Is  one  reason 
why  we  can  still  ritually 
claim  British  television  Is  the 
best  In  he  world.  It  ««n  usu- 
ally manage  a couple  of  shows 
of  high  quality  a night.  If  you 
leave  out  the  bits  in  between. 

The  boast  however,  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  ridicu- 


lous for  the  more  normal 
viewer.  Where,  for  instance. 
Is  the  British  Steven  Bochco? 
And  where  on  earth  — from 
Cardiac  Arrest  to  Casualty  — 
Is  there  anything  to  match 
ER? 

Bochco  has  been  the  domi- 
nant creative  force  in  serial- 
ised drama  for  15  years.  Ke 
began  with  Hill  Street  Blues 
in  1961.  setting  a raw,  grainy, 
layered  style,  weaving  two  or 
three  separate  tales  back  and 
forth  across  an  hour.  (Turn  to 
a re-run  of  The  Champions  or 
The  Pretenders  on  a Sunday 
night  and  remember  what  Life 
was  like  In  the  plodding  dark 
ages  at  a single  plot) 

Bochco  is  a restless,  vi- 
brant innovator.  He’s  had  his 
flops  — he  made  Doogie 
Howaer  MD.  But  he  followed 
Hill  Street  Blues  with  LA 
Law,  then  NYPD,  then  Mur- 
der One.  His  Ideas  and  his 
stories  worked:  and  he  gath- 
ers around  him  directors  and 
writers  of  total  class.  There  Is 
a School  of  Bochco  which  fol- 
lows him  from  American 
rtnmru»i  to  channel  and  which 


no  other  team  In  the  world 
has  been  able  to  replieate. 

Until  now,  that  Is.  ER  is  get- 
ting close  to  the  end  of  its 
second  season,  pavilioned  al- 
ready in  record  halls  of 
awards  and  contracts  for 
showing  in  40  countries.  At 
first  (critical)  view  it  seemed 
merely  hectic,  sub-Bocbco: 
same  pace,  same  blend,  but 
set  tn  the  emergency  room  of 
a Chicago  hospital,  not  a New 
York  police  precinct  house.  It 
looked  as  if  Michael  Crichton 


and  Steven  Spielberg  (from 
the  Jurassic  Park  academy) 
had  simply  ripped  off  and 

coarsened  a winning  formula. 

Bin  such  unwortby 
thougbts.  One  of  the  10  top- 
selling paperbacks  in  Britain 
this  week  is  Behind  The 
Scenes  At  ER,  a stolid  patrol 
around  the  show  from  genesis 
to  triumph.  Crichton  wrote 
Che  pilot  episode  20  yean  ago. 
before  Bochco,  and  forgot 
about  It  in  un  prod  need  frus- 
tration. The  idea  of  taking 
over  a hospital  emergency 
room  through  20  hours  and 
following  alt  its  necessarily 
transitory  dramas  was  his 
Idea  — resuscitated  when 
Spielberg  found  the  buried 
script  What  the  second  series 
has  done  is  turn  this  Into 
something  unrelentingly 
memorable. 

Bochco.  meanwhile,  seems 
to  be  struggling.  Murder  One 
— a single  trial  stretched  OJ- 
like  across  half  a year  — got 


You  switch  off 
exhausted  arid 
then  find  people 
traumatised  in  the 
office  next  day 


wiped  out  by  ER  head-to-head 
in  America.  It  avoided  first- 
year  cancellation  last  week, 
but  only  at  the  price  of  axing 
its  hooded -eyed  legal  eagle  of 
a star.  NYPD,  in  its  third  sea- 
son. has  been  running  close 
to  empty  on  ideas  or  new 
characters  this  spring. 

Some  of  the  best  ER  direc- 
tors, like  Charles  Haid.  are 
Bochco  graduates  They  were 
actors  he  was  first  to  try  out 
behind  the  cameras.  Some  of 
the  ER  stars  — such  as 
Sherry  Stringfield  — are 
people  Bochco  let  go. 

There  are  any  number  of 
media-studies  theses  you 
could  write  about  ER  The  use 
of  silicone  models  and  air  and 
blood  bladders  for  simulated 


l operations.  The  incompre- 
hensible — bat  totally  accu 
rate  — deployment  of  medical 
terminology.  But  its  greatest 
virtues  are  more  mundane.  It 
has  some  terrific  perfor- 
mances and  it  exudes  an  un- 
remitting energy.  Twice  al- 
ready this  year  — once  when 
Ross  rescued  a boy  from  a 
storm  drain,  once  when 
Greene  found  himself  coping 
alone  with  a night  of  trage- 
dies piled  one  on  another  — 
you  have  switched  off  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  and  found! 
people  in  the  office  the  next 
day  equally  traumatised. 

They  shoot  the  hour  a week 
tn  eight  days  flat,  they  echo 
the  strain  and  the  pressure 
off-screen  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras In  a curious  way,  you 
feel,  life  and  art  replicate  and 
teed  off  each  other . 

It  will  not.  of  course,  last 
like  that  for  much  longer. 
This  is  not  Brooks  ide  or  Coro- 
nation Street,  lolloping  along 
from  year  to  year.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  wear  itself  out. 
eventually  to  lose  edge  and 
freshness  and  stars  (like 
Ross)  to  Hollywood.  That  is 
the  penalty  of  working  on  the 
brim  of  a creative  canyon. 
Nothing  can  be  routine; 
everything  has  to  be  sos- 
I talned  and  pushed  forward 
again  and  again. 

Catch  it  in  short,  whilst 
you  can.  It  is,  for  the  moment, 
definitive.  I went  back  to 
Karaoke  the  other  night  with 
a sinking  heart.  Almost  from 
habit,  television  puts  itself 
down,  agrees  shruggingly 
that  its  shows  and  its  lumi 
naries  are  somehow  inferior 
to  big- screen  pictures  or 
nights  at  the  theatre. 

It  is  an  odd  hang  up.  Crich- 
ton luu  never  written  any 
thing  better  than  the  pilot  he 
knocked  out  when  he  was  a 
medical  student.  He  will 
never,  l guess,  be  associated 
with  anything  which  careens 
as  unstoppably  as  ER.  It  may 
not  fit  the  peculiar  pattern  of 
reviewing  life.  But  it’s  one  of 
those  events  that.  20  years  on. 
you  will  look  back  to,  and 
remember. 


The  hawk  strikes 


David 

Horovitz 

argues  that 
Israel  has  now 
made  a fear- 
filled  mistake 

■ jBte " LITTLE  after 
midnight  on 
Wednesday, 
Shimon  Peres 
dragged  himself 
from  Ms 

television.-  told  relatives  and 
friends  he  hoped  the.  encour- 
aging early  results  would 
show  that  he  had  won  the 
Israeli  elections,  and  went  off 
to  bed.  When  he  woke  up  a 
few  hours  after.  It  was  to  a 
different  IsraeL 

Less  than  200  days  after  a 
Jewish  extremist  had  gunned 
down  his,  predecessor,  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  spurring  unprec- 
edented national  mourning, 
and  unprecedented  support 
for  Rabin’s  peace  accords 
with  the  Palestinians,  Israeli 
voters  have  repudiated  Ra- 
bin's legacy.  While  Benjamin 
Netanyahu's  advantage  may 
be  slender,  his  majority 
among  Israel's  Jewish  voters 
is  decisive  — a clear  10  per 
cent  That  the  vote  was  close 
at  all  reflects  the  hightnmout 
among  Israel's  Arab  voters, 
desperate  to  save  foe  country 
from  itself 

Netanyahu  succeeded  be- 
cause he  played  on  Israelis' 
fears,  and  because  Peres 

foiled  convincingly  to  allevi- 
ate them.  The  Likud  leader 
knew  he  could  never  win  an 
election  by  stating  .baldly, 'or 
even  implying,  flat  he  in- 
tended to  halt  the  land-for- 
peace  accords  with  foe  Pales- 
tinians. (Most  Israelis 
recognise  those  accords  as  a 
reasonable  basis  for  reconcili- 
ation.) So  be  Instead  prom- 
ised foe  idyllic  formula  of 
■peace  with  security”. 

Instead  of  exposing  foe  ab- 
surdity of  Netanyahu's  notion 
of  pnflkfag  peace  with  Syria 
while  retaining  foe  Golan 
Heights,  or  of  promoting  co- 


existence with  the  Palestin- 
ians while  branding  their 
leader  ah  unreformed  terror- 
ist, Peres's  campaign  was 
cowed  Into  silence,  over- 
whelmed by  Netanyahu's  con- 
fidence, vigour, .and  convic- 
tion that  It  was  his  destiny  to 
become  prime  minister. 

Although  Hamas  suicide 
bombers  aid  not  strike  inside 
Israel  in  the  three  months  or 
so  before  election  day,  Netan- 
yahu’s nightly  commercials 
persuaded  foe  public  that 
they  were  living  In  a state  of 
near-panic,  reminding  them 
that  they  were  terrified  of 
lyrvting  their  children  on  foe 
buses.  Instead  of  deriding  the 
tactic.  highlighting  foe 
growing  trust  and  coopera- 
tion with.  Arafat’s  security 
forces  that,  helped  keep  foe 
bombers  at  bey,.  Peres's  rev- 
ise was  to -acknowledge 
it  foe  security  alert  had 
never  been  higher  and- Hamas 
was  hell-bent  on  more  attacks. 

Labour's  leaders  were  so 
sure  that  they  had  won  this 
election  that  they  forgot  to 
fell  the  public.  The  majority 
that  was  well  within  their 
reach  yras‘  allowed  to  dip 
away  — by  ministers  late  out 


on  to  foe  trail,  campaign  orga- 
nisers preoccupied  with  their 
own  internal  rivalries,  and  a 
candidate  who  was  simply  un- 
electable.  Where  else  in  foe 
world  could  a major  party 
leader,  having  on  four, 
separate  occasions  to  win  an 
outright  majority  in  general 
elections,  have  been  granted  a 
fifth  opportunity,  as  Peres 
was  here?  And  who  else  but 
Peres  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  tragic  overconfidence, 
sailing  serenely  above  the  po- 
litical fray  with  the  air  of  an 
eldariy-  Communist  dictator 
disinclined  to  bother  with  foe 


dirty,  work  of  electioneering? 

With  so  much  at  stake,  how 
could  Labour  have  dared  to 
underestimate  Netanyahu  so 
— foe  candidate  from  no- 
where who  had  captured  foe 
Likud  leadership  three  years 
earlier  largely  on  the  strength 
of  relentless  cross-country 


campaignings  wwiwriing  vot- 
ers one  fay  one  with  a hand- 
shake and  two  seconds  of 
extra-sincere  eye  contact? 

WHILE  Ne- 
tanyahu 
brought  in 
a tJS  adver- 
tising guru 
to  devise  a 
few  campaign  Slogans  (Teres 
will  divide  Jerusalem”; 
“There's  no  peace,  no  secu- 
rity, no  reason  to  vote  for 
Peres”;  “Netanyahu,  making 
a secure  peace"),  Labour  sent 
their  American  experts  back 
across  the  Atlantic,  telling 
foam  they  wanted  to  keep  foe 
campaign  as  dull  as  possible 
— for  fear  of  alienating 
wavering  voters. 

Did  “keeping  It  dun"  have 
to  extend  to  all  but  excluding 
Rabin's  image  from  foe  cam- 
paign? He  was  foe  party’s 


most  potent  asset,  even  in 
death,  but  was  featured  at 
length  in  Labour’s  last  cam- 
paign advertisements  only  on 
Monday  night,  by  which  time 
most  of  the  centrists  who 
helped  Rabin  to  victory  in 
1999  had  flocked  back  to  Li- 
kud territory,  won  over  by 
Netanyahu’s  stunningly  cal- 
culated performance  against 
an  under-prepared  Peres  in 
Sunday's  only  TV  debate. 

Wlfo  almost  all  the  votes  In, 
Netanyahu’s  lead  over  Peres 
last  night  totalled  a mere 
21,300  votes.  While  foe  Likud 
leader,  helicoptering  across 
Israel  throughout  polling  day, 
probably  exhausted  every 
conceivable  knot  of  support. 
Labour  can  hardly  say  the 
same.  Recriminations  are  al- 
ready flying:  the  talk  is  of 
organisational  failures,  of  the 
absence  of  detailed  files  of 
voter  addresses,  of  volunteer 


activists  drinking  coffee 
through  the  long  afternoon 
hours  on  May  29,  idle  because 
party  workers  had  no  idea 
where  potential  supporters, 
in  need  of  assistance  to  vote, 
might  be  located. 

For  want  of  21,300  votes. 
Labour  is  now  reduced  to 
hoping,  pathetically,  that  Ne- 
tanyahu might  invite  it  to 
join  a “unity  government”  — 
to  maximise  consensus  in  a 
divided  country  at  a crucial 
juncture.  But  Netanyahu  did 
not  spend  months  plotting 
Labour's  defeat  only  to  wel- 
come it  into  his  camp  in  foe 
first  flush  of  victory.  Not 
when  he  can  call  on  smaller 
and  less  threatening  partners 
— among  them  Natan  Shar- 
ansky's new  immigrant  party, 
the  ultra-Orthodox  Shas  and 
United  Torah  Judaism,  and 
the  settlers’  favourite 
National  Religious  Party  — 
all  of  which  can  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  him  in  power 
into  the  next  century. 

IS  Netanyahu’s  impend- 
ing confirmation  a 
tragedy  for  Israel  and 
the  peace  process? 
Some  argue  that  he 
will  prove  more  prag- 
matic than  he  has  sounded, 
more  ready  for  compromise 
and  conciliation  once  the  real 
burden  of  leadership  is  on 
him.  But  that  is  to  suggest 
that  "Bibi"  is  the  empty  ves- 
sel bis  arrogant  Labour  de- 
tractors branded  him,  uncom- 
mitted to  any  Ideology,  and 
driven  by  personal  ambition. 
This  hardly  squares  with  his 
fierce  revisionist  upbringing; 
or  with  his  repeated  prom- 
ises, once  in  office,  to  renew 
government  funding  for  West 
Bank  Jewish  settlement  ex- 
pansion, to  close  down  the 
PLO’s  East  Jerusalem  offices, 
and  to  cancel  foe  Israeli 
army’s  imminent  scheduled 


withdrawal  from  Hebron,  foe 
last  West  Bank  city  it 
controls. 

Sealed  off  in  foe  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  for  weeks  by  Israeli 
closure  orders,  foe  Palestin- 
ians are  not  best  pleased  with 
how  the  peace  process  has 
been  unfolding  of  late.  A fail- 
ure by  the  new  Israeli  govern- 
ment to  implement  agree- 
ments signed  by  foe  old 
would  add  dangerously  to  the 
frustration.  And  if  a new  Inti- 
fada were  to  erupt,  it  would 
be  a far  bloodier  affair  than 
its  previous  incarnation,  be- 
cause the  Palestinians  now 
have  thousands  of  armed 
policemen  to  place  on  the 
front  line. 

Netanyahu’s  plans  for 
“peace  with  security”  are 
more  likely  to  produce 
renewed  conflict  with  the  Pal- 
estinians, In  turn  straining 
ties  with  moderate  Arab 
states  like  Jordan.  In  voting 
for  Netanyahu,  Israelis  ig- 
nored unmistakable  signals 
from  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion that  Peres  was  foe  pre- 
ferred candidate.  Revfled  not 
only  by  radical  Arab  regimes, 
but  by  the  moderates,  and 
back  on  a collision  course 
with  the  US.  Israel  may  find 
itself  in  a state  of  siege:  And 
that  really  is  something  Dor 
Israelis  to  fear. 


David  Horovitz  la  managing 
editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Report 
and  editor  of  the  biography, 
Yitzhak  Rabin:  Soldier  Of  Peace 
f Haitian  Books} 
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Moi?  I shall  be 
the  Bel  of  the 
European  ball 


Bel  Littlejohn 


EUROPE?  Count  me  tn. 
Pm  all  yours,  Deters. 
You  see,  whatever  the 
xenophobic  fot-cats  of  foe 
Tory  right  would  have  us  be- 
lieve — not  to  mention  the 
on  Mur- 
doch's Sun  — I'm  just  one  of 
many  millions  of  Brits  who 
considers  herself  first  and 
foremost  a European. 

And  a good  European,  too.  It 
doesn’t  make  one  jot  of  differ- 
ence to  me  if  Tm  talking  to  a 
German  or  a French,  though 
obviously  it’s  best  if  they 
make  foe  effort  to  speak 
clearly,  as  sometimes  their 
English  accents  are  — sorry, 
guys,  but  I’ve  gotta  say  it1  — 
really  not  much  good  at  alL 
Whenever  I can  find  foe 
time  to  drag  myself  away  from 
work.  Ihop  on  the  P&O  ferry 
(not  the  Chunnel,  because,  for 
all  their  incredible  and  greatly 
under-rated  qualities  as  dress 
designers,  waiters,  etcetera. 
I'm  not  sure  I trust  the  French 
as  las  engineers  — “miff  said!). 
Hie  moment  my  feet  touch 
French  soil  and  I breathe  in 
foe  French  air,  X feel  the  most 
extraordinary  sense  of 
release.  “Okay,”  I think  to 
myself,  “So  perhaps  they  have 
never  won  a war  in  their  lives, 
perhaps  they  mange  a little 
too  much  garlic,  perhaps  they 
carry  themselves  around  with 
their  noses  in  the  air  sneering 
haughtily  at  the  rest  of  us,  and 
perhaps  their  sense  of  humour 
could  do  with  a bit  of  fine 
tuning.  But  they  make  the 
best  croissants  outside  Marks 
& Spencer,  and  say  what  you 
like  about  the  state  of  their 
toilets,  they  certainly  know 
how  to  make  a tasty  quiche.” 

In  feet,  I’m  so  in  love  with 
France  and  all  things  French 
(apart  from  foe  obvious)  that 
my  new  children's  character 
is,  Pm  proud  to  announce,  Flo 
Bear,  a loveable  little  French 
bear  who’s  a bit  of  a story- 
teller in  her  spare  time,  and 
who  counts  among  Iter  best 
friends  Madame  Bo-Furry,  a 
cuddlesame  moggy  who  gets 
into  all  sorts  of  hilarious 
scrapes.'  I launched  their  very 
first  adventure  together,  Ma- 
dame Bo-Furry,  Cest  Miaow 
(Puffin,  £&99),  with  a discus- 
sion chaired  by  Melvyn  on 
Children’s  Literature  and  the 
European  Ideal,  at  foe  Hay-on- 
Wye  Lit  FesL  this  week. 

As  I was  explaining  to 
Melvyn,  the  aim  of  this  book 
Is  to  bring  the  European  ideal 
into  foe  lives  of  our  kids  from 
an  early  age,  encouraging 
them  to  break  out  of  the  tread- 
mill of  Little  England  xeno- 
phobia that  has  hampered  the 
people  of  this  country  for  too 
long.  So  as  to  get  foe  kids 
interested,  Pro  even  Inserted  a 
fair  bit  of  my  well-known 


sense  of  humour!  Like  all 
French  bears.  Flo  Is  a teeny- 
weeny  bit  arrogant,  wtth  poor 
skin  under  all  that  make-up 
and  precious  little  common- 
sense.  She  is  often  given  to 
exchanging  high-feintin'  talk 
about  philosophy  and  ideas  in 
roadside  cafes  with  her  pre- 
tentions pal  Albert  CameL 

But  watch  out  Albert  and 
Flo  — here  comes  trouble!  It 
arrives  in  the  shape  of  the 
German  creatures  Adolf 
Hippo  and  his  best  friend 
Joseph  Gerbil,  both  of  them 
detennined  to  take  over  the 
cafe  and  force  everyone  to 
speak  German.  Albert  and  Flo 
give  in  straight  away,  as  you’d 
expect,  so  now  it's  up  to  our 
very  own  Winston  Chipmunk 
to  rescue  them  — with  hilari- 
ous results! 

In  this  way,  I plan  to  get  our 
kids  truly  interested  in  the 
marvellous  mix  of  different 
cultures  to  be  found  In  Europe 

and  to  knock  down  barriers  — 

as  well  as  letting  them  see  that 
Europeans  are  people  just  like 
us,  even  if  they  don't  share 
our  ability  to  laugh  at  our- 
selves. our  commonsense.  our 
standards  of  general  hygiene 
or  our  concern  for  justice. 

It’s  uncanny  that  my  book  is 
being  published  in  the  very 
same  week  when  Mr  John 
Major  and  his  Unmerry  Men 
(portion  foe  pun!)  are  reveal- 
ing themselves  in  their  true 
colours  as  unreconstructed 
Little  Englanders.  Thank 
heavens  Tony,  Robin,  Peter, 
Jack  and  foe  rest  of  us  in  New 
Labour  are  all  convinced 
Europeans.  We  truly  believe 
that  the  only  way  ahead  for 
Britain  is  to  position  our- 
selves right  in  foe  very  heart 
of  Europe  — so  that  then  we 
can  be  perfectly  placed  to  tell 
our  age-old  enemies  exactly 
what’s  what 

AND  with  deeper  Euro- 
pean integration  comes 
incredible  benefits. 
Barbara  Follett  told  me  when  I 
weekended  with  her  in  Ste- 
venage last  week  that  thanks 
to  the  EU  you  can  now  get 
decent  paw-paw  in  her  constit- 
uency. And.  believe  me.  Bar- 
bara has  been  worried  sick 
about  foe  condition  of  foe 
paw-paw  in  her  constituency 
for  a good  many  months  now. 

To  foster  the  European  ideal 
in  New  Labour,  Tony  has  de- 
cided to  conduct  every  third 
meeting  ctf  foe  policy  commit- 
tee wholly  in  French.  "Bon- 
jour,  tout  le  mondeF’  he  says  as 
he  enters  the  committee  room. 
“Bon/our.  Monsieur  Tonyr  we 
all  reply.  All  of  us,  that  Is. 
except  for  my  good  friend 
John  Prescott,  who  looks  a 
little  baffled,  raises  his  eye- 
brows and  exclaims.  “What’s 
’e  (m  about,  then?”  before  fell- 
ing into  a stunned  silence. 

Tony  then  gets  on  with  foe 
business  at  the  day.  “ J"espere 
Cr&s  Men  a sideUner  Monsieur 
Jean  Prescott  aux  decisions  du 
policy  pour  maintenant,  d'ac- 
cordF  he  says.  He  then  asks 
for  a show  of  hands,  and 
John’s  hand  shoots  up  in 
agreement,  not  having  under- 
stood a word  he  said.  As  I was 
saying,  the  EU  can  truly  work 
miracles. 


120  million  acts  of 
sexual  intercourse 
will  happen  today. 


But  many  millions  of  women  across  the  worid  do 
not  have  foe  family  plamtag  they  want  to  separate 
their  decision  to  have  sex... from  fatting  pregnant. 
If  you  had  sex  and  reproductive  choke  today,  help 
us  give  more  women  foe  chance  to  choose. 
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Sidney  Greenbaum  


Grammarian’s  ear  for  real  English 


PROFESSOR  Sidney 
Greenbaum  the 
eminent  grammar- 
ian  has  died  aged 
65.  Although  offi- 
cially retired,  Greenbaum 
had  recently  reached  a peak 
of  bis  career  33  a specialist  on 
the  modern  English  language, 
and  above  all,  on  English 
grammar.  Last  month  his 
Oxford  English  Grammar  was 
published.  A volume  pro- 
claimed with  justice  by  its 
publishers  as  a “ground- 
breaking new  authority, 
based  on  the  evidence  of  real 
English”,  it  resulted  In  its 
author  being  called  upon  for 
many  media  appearances  — a 
rare  form  of  celebrity  for  a 
grammarian.  While  working 
intensively  on  this  major  i 
work,  Greenbaum  was  also 
engaged  In  another,  even 
greater,  project  — the  Inter- 
national Corpus  of  English. 

ICE,  to  give  it  its  customary 
acronym,  is  a ground  plan  to 
collect  a representative 
sample  of  different  Englishes 
worldwide:  British  English, 


American  English,  Canadian 
English.  Caribbean  English, 
and  many  others.  ICE  repre- 
sents not  only  countries 
. where  English  is  mainly  the 
native  language,  but  other 
regions  where  “new  Eng- 
lishes" are  emerging.  This 
was  Sidney's  brainchild,  and 
he  followed  it  through  with 
the  utmost  commitment 
bringing  together  a large  in- 
ternational team  of  special- 
ists from  nearly  20  countries. 
Each  country  is  to  collect  a 
million  words  of  samples  of 
spoken  and  written  English 
store  it  on  computer,  and  use 
this  database  as  a foundation 
for  analysing  the  multiplicity 
of  English  as  an  international 
language.  ICE  is  well  ad- 
vanced with  the  UK  part  of 
the  corpus  already  completed, 
and  is  sure  to  maintain  its  ; 
momentum  in  spite  of  Sid- ; 
ney's  untimely  death. 

Sidney  Greenbaum  climbed 
Che  long  educational  ladder  of 
success  rung  by  rung  and  in  a 
sense,  was  still  climbing  it  at 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  began 


I his  career  as  a London  pri- 
mary school  teacher  in  1964, 
thenmoved  up  to  a grammar 
school  post  in  1957.  His  first 
degree  was  in  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
amaic, and  he  then  attained  a 
degree  in  English  through 
evening  classes  at  Birkbeck 
college.  Then  in  1965  be  be- 
came research  assistant 
under  Prof  Randolph  Quirk 
(now  Lord  Quirk  of  Blooms- 
bury) who  had  recently  set  up 
the  Survey  of  English  Usage 
at  University  College  London. 
Foster  Court  at  UCL  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  globe- 
trotting scholars  of  English, 
and  a world  centre  for  the 
study  of  English  as  a contem- 
porary and  international  lan- 
guage. Under  Sidney’s  leader- 
ship, it  has  still  remained  the 
world  epicentre  of  English 
language  studies.  In  the  late 
1960s,  the  partnership  be- 
tween Randolph  Quirk  and 
Sidney  Greenbaum  — com- 
bined with  others  such  as  Jan 
Svartvik  - whilst  seminal  in 
developing  a new  culture  and 
methodologies  for  the  study  of 1 


English.  The  basis  for  thin 
innovation  was  above  all  the 
study  of  English  "as  she  is 
spoke"  — the  real  contempo- 
rary language,  as  observed 
through  written  and  spoken 
evidence.  In  pursuit  of 

English  usage,  Sidney  pio- 
neered ingenious  “elicitation 
experiments”  that  tap'  into 
the  minds  of  ordinary  native 
speakers.  For  example,  do  na- 
tive speakers  prefer  "We 
recommend  that  he  pay  foil 
tuition"  or  “we  recommend 
that  he  pays  full  tuition”? 

This  lively  empiricism, 
using  expensive  data  of  writ- 
ten and  spoken  was 

the  recurrent  theme  of  Sid- 
ney’s earlier  books  such  as 
Studies  in  English  Adverbial 
usage  (1971)  and  Acceptability 
in  Language  (1977).  The  part- 
nership with  Randolph  Quirk 
was  extended  to  other  co- 
authors, Jan  Svartvik  and  the 
present  writer.  lead  mg  to  the 
publication  by  Longman  of  A 
Grammar  of  Contemporary 
English.  In  1972.  This  collabo- 
ration persisted  through  a 


Greenbaum his  work 

brought  a rare  celebrity 


whole  generation  of  Longman 
books  known  “the  Quirk 
grammars",  culminating  in 
the  truly  ponderous  A Com- 
prehensive Grammar  of  the 
English  Language  of  1985. 
Through  these  books  Sidney’s' 
meticulous  scholarship  in  the 
Survey  of  English  Usage 
began  to  reach  a larger  pub- 
lic. The  four  authors,  known 
as  the  “Gang  of  Four” 


achieved  a firm  and  enduring 
friendship,  despite  many 
heated,  arguments  on  the 
status  of  adverblals  or  foe 
classification  of  appositions! 
noun  phrases. 

This  collaboration  per- 
sisted, in  spite  of  Sidney’s 
niove  to  the  USA,  in  1968  to 
work  as  Assistant  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
then  eventually  as  foil  Profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  years  in  America, 
where  hie  came  to  feel  very 
much  at  home,  extended  his 
interest  in  the  worldwide  di- 
mensions of  contemporary 
Engliah,  eventually  bearing 
fruit  in  his  The  English  lan- 
guage Today  in  1965.  But  his 
roots  remained  In  London, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  return  there  when  he  was 
offered  foe  Qnain  Chair  of 
English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  University  College 
London  in  1983. 

After  a period  as  Dean  of1 
foe  Faculty  of  Arts  (1988-90) 
he  retired  from  the  Quain 
chair,  but  continued  research. 


as  director  of  foe  Survey  of 
ttrtgitah  Usage,  and  Visiting. 
Professor  at  University  col- 
lege, London.  His  last  10  years, 
were  the  most  productive. 
Quite  apart  from  foe  labours  i 
of  foe  ICE,  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  writing  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  their  need  to 
be  informed,  entertained  and 
educated  on  the  matter  of 
their  native  tongue.  With 
Janet  White  ut  he  undertook 
a thorough  revision  of  foe 
Complete  Plain  Words  by  Sir 
Ernest  Gowers.  Other  vol- 
umes followed:  The  Longman 
Guide  to  English  Usage  (also 
with  Janet  Whitcut),  A Col- 
lege Grammar  of  English,  An 
Introduction  to  English  Gram- 
mar and  about  150  entries  in 
The  Oxford  Companion  to  the 
English  Lanauge.  Perhaps  foe 
book  which  epitomises  his 
contribution  to  the  study  of 
English  most  of  all  is  the  slim 
volume  Good  English  and  the 
Grammarian  (1988),  where  he 
trod  foe  tightrope  between  de- 
scription and  prescription: 
between  the  scholar's  need  to 


be  faithful  to  observed  usage, 
and  the  educated  need  to  ad- 
vise the ''native  speaker  on 
matters  of  "good  and  bad 
grammar”.  Sidney  .Green- 
baum did  not  shirk,  his  gram- 
marian’s responsibility.  He 
was,  in  fact  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, the  one  who  most 
deserved  to  be  called  a 
“grammarian’s  grammar- 
ian,". There  are  no  up  and 
coming  Sidney  Greenbaums 
ready  to  succeed  him.  Thirty 
years  of  decline  In  the  univer- 
sity study  of  the  native  lan- 
guage have  seen  to  that  To  his 
friends,  in  a deeper  sense,  his 
death  brings  the  loss  of  a man 
of  profound  learning  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Sidney  Greenbaum  was  a 
devout  member  of  foe  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  community.  He 
maintained  close  links  with 
Israel.  He  was  unmarried. 


Geoffrey  Leech 


Sidney  Greenbaum,  grammar- 
ian, bom  December  31,  1629; 
died  May  28, 1986 


Motoring  is  my  destiny . . . Sinden  as  a dandified  Toad  photograph:  Henrietta  butler 

Jeremy  Sinden 

Droll  master  of  the  absurd 


Lord  Margadale 

Blood  sports 
and  politics 


JEREMY  Sinden,  who 
has  died  of  cancer  aged 
45,  was  an  actor  of  ex- 
traordinary comic  tal- 
ent, As  foe  son  of  Donald  and 
Diana  Sinden,  he  was  bred 
into  the  business.  But  with 
his  moonish  features,  portly 
build  and  air  of  assumed  so- 
lemnity — though  in  private 
he  was  totally  devoid  of  self- 
importance  — he  carved  out 
his  own  niche  as  a specialist 
in  comic  absurdity. 

Two  roles,  in  particular,  de- 
fine his  style.  Last  Christmas 
he  took  over  as  Toad  in  the 
Old  Vic  revival  of  the  Nation- 
al's perennial  hit  The  Wind 
in  the  Willows.  With  his  Wil- 
dean  green  curls  and  match- 
ing check-suit,  he  turned 
Toad  into  a preening,  self- 
pitying  dandy.  What  made 
him  so  funny  was  that  he 
seemed  supremely  unaware 
of  his  own  absurdity  so  that 
his  cry  or  "Motoring  is  my 
destiny"  became  a hilarious 
revelation  of  the  naked  ego. 

In  1994  at  the  National,  he 
also  played  Major  Swindon  in 
Christopher  Morahan's 
revival  of  The  Dei'il's  Disciple. 
The  part  is  one  of  Shaw's  nu- 
merous put-downs  of  the 
bone- headed  military  mental- 
ity. but  Jeremy  Sinden  made 
Swindon  even  funnier  by 
playing  him,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  as  a man 
wreathed  in  a sense  of  his  in- 
vincible rightness.  Conse- 


quently when  crushed  by 
Daniel  Massey's  suavely 
ironic  General  Burgoyne,  he 
acquired  the  sadness  of  a sud- 
denly pricked  balloon. 

Obviously,  Jeremy  Sinden 
had  the  advantage  of  being 
born  into  a theatrical  family. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
father  was  playing  in  The 
Heiress  and  his  mother  had 
only  recently  quit  under- 
studring Margaret  Leighton 
in  Philadelphia  Story.  Judg- 
ing from  his  father's  mem- 
oirs, he  also  showed  a canny 
theatrical  instinct  early  on. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  went 
with  Donald  and  Henry 
Sherek  to  see  a rep  revival 
Who’s  Your  Father?  which 
Sherek  had  recently  produced 
in  the  West  End.  Asked  his 
opinion,  he  ingenously  said  “I 
think  it's  much  funner  than  it 
was  in  London”  which  led  a 
delighted  Sherek  to  dub  him 
"the  boy  who  always  tells  the 
truth". 

Schooling  at  Lancing  Col- 
lege was  accompanied  by 
summer  holidays  wherever 
his  father  was  working.  He 
was  bitten  early  by  the  theat- 
rical bug  and  was  not  shy  of 
offering  his  opinions.  His  , 
fetlier  tells  a story  of  how, 
after  the  first  night  of  C-oouey  I 
and  Chapman's  Not  Now  Dar- 1 
ling  in  Birmingham,  the  17- 1 
year-old  Jeremy  suggested 
there  was  an  even  bigger  i 
laugh  to  be  had  if  the  name  of  i 


an  anonymous  milk-bar  was 
changed  to  “The  Poor  Cow.” 
He  turned  out  to  be  dead 
right 

Although  his  parents 
wanted  him  to  go  to  universi- 
ty, Jeremy  unsurprisingly 
plunged  straight  into  the 
world  of  theatre.  He  started 
by  stage-managing  at  Pit- 
lochry and  Cambridge,  spent 
two  years  In  foe  early  1970s 
with  foe  RSC  and  worked  his 
way  round  the  reps  at  Wind- 
sor, Leafoerhead,  Bristol  and 
Bournemouth. 

He  got  his  first  big  chance 
in  foe  West  End  when  he  took 
over,  at  short  notice,  as  Cap- 
tain Stanhope  in  the  69 
Theatre  Company's  revival  of 
Journey's  End.  However, 
shrewdly,  he  realised  he  still 
had  a lot  to  learn  technically 
and  signed  on  for  a three-year 
course  at  Lamda  winning  foe 
Forsyth  Award  and  emerging 
a much  better  actor. 

Because  of  his  build,  his 
richly  fruity  voice  and  Inher- 
ited skills,  he  naturally  gravi- 
tated towards  comedy  and 
upper-class  characters.  He  ap- 
peared in  a variety  of  West 
End  plays  and  musicals  — in- 
cluding The  Gypsy  Princess 
and  Bless  the  Bride  — and  a 
number  of  TV  series  such  as 
Brideshead  Revisited , Trainer , 
and  Mlddlemarch.  Over  foe  , 
years  he  also  became  very 
much  his  own  man.  While  ex- 
ploiting a genetic  gift  for 


comedy,  he  established  his 
own  particular  style  based  on 
easily  deflated  aristocratic 
serenity. 

As  proof  of  his  indepen- 
dence, he  and  his  actress- wife 
Delia  Lindsay  formed  a tour 
mg  company  which  In  1989 
brought  WOde’s  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band into  the  West  End.  With 
his  plumpish  features,  he  was 
born  to  play  Wilde’s  aristo- 
cratic ralsonneur.  Indeed 
Christopher  Edwards  wrote 
in  The  Spectator:  “He  has 
made  foe  part  memorably  his 
own.  His  Lord  Goring  is  cor 
pulent  and  affected,  lazy  but 
wise.  His  epigrams  are  the 
most  polished  in  London,  his 
buttonhole  the  most  con- 
sciously trivial.” 

What  is  particularly  sad- 
dening about  Jeremy  Sin- 
den's  death  is  that  in  his 
middle  years,  he  was  reach- 
ing total  fulfilment  as  an  ac- 
tor. Never  a natural  jeune  pre- 
mier. his  gift  for  playing 
languorous  charm  and  owlish 
absurdity  was  at  its  peak. 
But  although  comic  solem- 
nity was  his  forte,  in  my  brief 
acquaintanceship  with  him 
he  was  a witty  and  totally  en- 
gaging mjip  with  a genuine 
passion  for  the  profession 
into  which  he  was  born. 


Mtetaaol  BiBtngton 


Jeremy  Sinden,  actor,  bom  June 
14,1950;  died  May  29, 1996. 


THE  DEATH  of  John 
Morrison  (Lord  Mar- 
gadale), the  former 
chairman  of  the  Tory 
party’s  1922  committee  at  the 
age  of  89,  severs  the  last  link 
between  gentlemen  within 
what  was  once  foe  Gentle- 
man’s party.  Chairman  of  the 
*22  under  Harold  Macmillan, 
his  17  stone  figure  was  guar- 
anteed to  keep  order,  even 
when  the  party  was  snubbed 
by  de  Gaulle's  veto  over  our 
entrance  to  Europe,  and  dis- 
mayed by  John  Profumo’s 
sexual  goings-on.  One  of  foe 
richest  landowners  in  foe 
country,  he  was  not  beyond 
affectation,  driving  to  the 
Commons  in  a 1938  Morris 
Eight,  from  which  he  would 
emerge  with  some  difficulty. 

The  committee  over  which 
he  presided  consisted  of  col- 
leagues, not  a few  of  whom 
were  his  kinsnim.  In  those 
days  most  Tory  MPs  were 
related  foe  one  to  the  other, 
and  were  called  “Charlie”;  i 
today  they  are  more  usually  ! 
called  “Norman’’. 

A grateflil  Macmillan  made 
him  Lord  Margadale.  This  was 
not  only  in  return  for  services 
rendered  during  his  Premier- 
ship (and  Macmillan  was  none 
too  popular  among  many  of 
the  Gents),  but  for  Morrison’s 
support  rathe  Tory  leadership 
battle  of  1957  when  Harold 
Macmillan  deftly  outman- 
oueuvred  Rab  Butler.  Macmil- 
lan spend  part  of  every  August 
on  Margadale’s  enormous 
Scottish  estate,  slaughtering 
grouse  with  gay  abandon.  Ed- 
ward Heath  found  foe  Isle  of 
Islay  less  congenial,  and  Lady 
Thatcher  not  at  all 
Morrison  could  never  have 
been  described  as  "eloquent”; 
his  speeches  were  few  and  far 
between,  but  his  Influence 
over  the  Tory  party  was  im- 
mense. With  Morrison  over- 
seeing foe  '22,  it  was  left  to 
Martin  Redmayne,  the  Chief 
Whip,  to  let  foe  side  down.  He 
more  than  anyone  else  should 
have  known  about  Proftimo's 
proclivities.  But  in  those  far- 
off  days,  one  gentleman  was 
inclined  to  believe  foe  word  of 
another,  which  would  never 
be  the  case  within  John 
Major’s  party. 

Margadale' s wealth  had  its 
origins  in  drapery,  his  great- 
grandfather having  cornered 
the  market  on  black  crepe  at 
foe  time  of  Prince  Albert's  fu- 
neral. His  great-grandfather 
died  worth  £3  million,  ami  foe 


family  fortune  continued  to 
expand  steadily.  He  was  polit- 
ically quite  shrewd;  he  was 
one  of  foe  first  to  spot  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  as  a future  party 
leader,  a compliment  paid  by 
one  ex-shopkeeper  to  anoth- 
er's daughter. 

Margadale,  an  outdoor  yinn 
and  n at  merely  a Master  of 
Foxhounds  but  an  MFH,  he 
was  foe  chairman  of  all  the 
MFHs  in  England,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  foe  Lords  on 
the  subject  of  plovers’  eggs.  He 
had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
entered  Parliament  as  Tory 
MPs.  Charlie,  the  elder,  was  a 
prominent  “wet”  and  al- 
though very  ahle,  was  not 
given  office  by  “herself.  The 
younger  brother,  Peter,  who 
sat  for  Chester,  1ms  been 
blamed  by  many  for  Mrs 
Thatcher's  defenestration  in 
1990.  As  her  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary,  he  ran  an 
unprofessional  campaign  on 
her  behalf.  He  died  soon  after. 
Margadale  is  succeed  by  his 
eldest  son  Jams,  who  took , 
care  to  avoid  the  Commons. 


Shr  Julian  Crftohiwy 

j Brian  Wilson  adds:  While 
Lord  Margadale  may  be  best 
remembered  for  his  member- 
ship of  the  Tory  Magic  Circle, 
when  the  party  was  run  by 
men  in  tweed  suits,  his  more 
beneficial  legacy  to  society 
might  be  considered  to  be  a de 
luxe  whisky,  Islay  Mist  The 
blend  was  first  produced  at 
Laphroaig  distillery  on  Islay 
to  mark  the  young  Laird's 
coming  of  age  and  continues 
to  occupy  a respected  niche  in 
foe  whisky  market 
When  John  Granville  Mor- 
rison became  recipient  of  the 
last  hereditary  peerage  in  foe 
Douglas-Home  resignation 
list  foe  title  he  chose  — Mar- 
gadale — was  taken  from  the 
name  of  a salmon  river  on 
Islay,  of  which  he  owned 
74,000  acres.  The  Morrisons, 
then  of  Basildon,  had  long- 
standing family  connections 
with  Islay  and  bought  the 
Island  in  1853.  Perhaps  foe 
most  surprising  point  is  that 
it  took  more  than  a century 
for  the  title  to  follow.  By  then, 
marriage  and  politics  had 
taken  Margadale  into  the 
upper  echelons  of  both  royal- 
ty (through  the  Bowes- Lyons) 
and  foe  Conservative  party. 
Islay  House,  which  radiated 
feudalism  from  the  village  of 
Bridgend,  became  a regular 


Gents’  gent . ...Major  Morrison  at  a Foxhound  Show  in  1957 


point  of  homage  for  post-war 
Tory  prime  ministers.  * 

The  last  time  Margadale 
spoke  in  foe  House  of  Lords, 
he  opened  with  the  immortal 
words:  “I  should  first  of  all 
like  to  congratulate  my 
cousin.  Lord  Granville.  We 
had  foe  same  grandfather 
who  was  a Liberal  Foreign 
Secretary  to  Mr  Gladstone." 
Granville,  the  cousin  of  foe 
Queen,  owns  foe  island  of 
North  UisL  Indeed, ' there 
could  be  no  finer  Illustration 
than  tiie  GranviHe-Morrlson 
family  tree  of  how  interlock- 
ing are  the  connections  be- 
tween land  ownership,  politi- 
cal influence  and  social 
status.  The  purchase  of  Islay 
was,  in  each  of  these  respects, 
a fine  investment  for  a Basil-  j 
don  merchant  ! 


Birthdays 

Lynda  Bellingham,  actress, 
48;  Sir  John  Daniel,  rice- 
chancellor,  Open  University. 
54;  Judge  Linda  Davies,  51; 
Andrea  de  Cesaris,  racing 
driver,  37;  Ben  de  LLsi,  fash- 
ion designer,  41;  Clint 
Eastwood,  actor.  66; 
Andrew  Grime,  jeweller.  75; 
A1  ‘Tootle’  Heath,  jazz 
drummer.  61;  Diane  Lang- 
ton,  actress,  singer,  53; 
David  Marcou,  violinist,  for- 
mer chairman,  foe  LPO,  52; 
Debbie  Moore,  aerobics  ex- 
pert, founder.  Pineapple 
Dance  Studios,  50;  Mary 
O'Rourke,  deputy  leader, 
Fianna  F&il,  59;  John  Pres- 
cott MP,  deputy  leader. 
Labour  Party,  58;  Prince 
Rainier  m of  Monaco,  73; 
Sir  Michael  Sandberg, 
banker,  69;  Sir  Neil  Shaw, 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. Tate  & Lyle,  67;  Brooke 
Shields,  actress.  31;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  vice-chancellor, 
Hull  University,  66;  Terry 
Waite,  writer,  broadcaster, 
former  hostage,  57;  Peter 
Winterbottom.  England 
rugby  international  36. 


Margadale "s  rare  and  final 
speech,  which  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy Council  ended  with 
the  suggestion  that  “a  retired 
keeper  or  hunt  servant  would 
know  much  more  of  nature  on 
the  ground  than  many  of 
those  of  greater  brainpower 
who  now  sit  on  the  NCC.” 

It  was  a fitting  exit  from 
public  life  for  a man  who  was 
never  noted  for  his  brain- 
power but  did  more  than  most 
to  maintain  foe  hegemony  of 
the  Tory  party  and  to  defend  a 
social  order  in  which  every- 
one was  expected  to  know 
their  place. 


lord  Margadale  (John 
Morrison),  politician  and 
landowner,  Jbom  December  16, 
1906;  died  May  25, 1996 


Death  Notices 

HAUNOSUrr,  Donald.  mod  peacefully 
Mawwh.  aged  BS.  on  2Bth  May.  Devct 
fwstand  at  Dora,  and  much  loved  latft 
ard  arondnihar.  For  many  years  a Hah 
m Councillor  ^ Alderman.  A lifelo 
Socialist  who  worked  tirelessly  tor  i 
Labour  Party 

HUTCHINSON,  Efrid  Kattiteen.  DM  pout 
tully  0*1  ZSdi  May.  The  hmeral  coramo 
will  be  at  M offtake  Crematorium.  8th  Ju 
■t3pn.  !*>  #ownre  please  but  donations 
NCR  Action  lor  Children  (85  hDohbivy  Pa 
London  N5  tUD)  wlQ  be  wetatma. 

■ dwriv  loved  hi 
bend  Fattier  and  Graratather  bom  E 
December  \ass  nted  at  7am  Monday  2C 
May  1898  wed  73.  He  served  tn  the  R< 
during  the  aid  World  War.  A my  cann 
happy  and  truly  gentle  man  who  reUri 
Tram  The  Guardian  QrcutaUon  Departm 
altar  34  years  service  be  eadty 

by  Ml  toow  who  hod  tm  privilege  otton 

Ing  rum.  Roy  is  survived  by  Me  wtie  Sh 
ley.  and  sons  Clive.  Martin  and  Robert  a 
tour  grandchildren. 

Nbi  ilETOM.  Trevor,  peacefully  on  23 
Meyar  Northwtck  Park  Hospltaj.  He  win  I 
peony  Rinsed  and  always  loved  by  Rc 
{W*10- **»  daughters  a are  and  Kli 
Beta.  Ms  mother.  Me  brother  Brian  and  t 
many  rrienda  and  colleagues.  Funeral 
Mil.  HBIWOft-Th 
Hill  an  Monday  3rd  June  at  2pm.  Run 
requesa  no  Bow  ora  but  donations  to  Tl 
Brain  Tumour  Foundation  and  Cane 
Research. 

HarrteL  Prlvate  (uneral.  Memorial  Benrti 
later.  Ho  Dowers  by  request,  donations 
desired  to  a.  John's  Hospice.  LoncSow 

Birthdays 

R*S»H,  Madam.  Happy  10th  birth  cfc 


Jackdaw 


Sins  confessed 

1.  FORGIVE  me,  Father  for  I 
have  sinned.  It  has  been  infi- 
nite days  since  my  last 
confession. 

I have  committed  foe  sin  of 
lust. 

I often  look  at  my  male  cat 
with  the  longing  that  cannot 
be  spoken  of.  He  taunts  me 
mercilessly,  brushing  his  tail 
across  my  face,  but  still  he 
will  not  have  me.  What  shall  I 
do? 

I am  truly  sorry. 

Digital  Priest;  Do  not  worry, 
all  shall  be  forgiven. 

But  to  be  absolved  you  must 
now  do  the  following  penance: 
Now  submit  a real 
confession. 


Finish  your  thesis. 

View  your  eventual  fate  if 
you  continue  down  this  path. 

2.  Forgive  me,  Fatherfor  I 
have  sinned.  It  has  been 
years,  it  has  been  one  day 
since  my  last  confession. 

I have  committed  the  sin  of 
fish  in  the  microwave. 

Bubha,  my  Oscar  (an  aggres- 
sive fish  of  foe  South  Ameri- 
can Ciclid  family)  keeps  re- 
arranging the  aquarium.  If  he 
keeps  it  up,  he’ll  likely  end  up 
in  the  skfflet,  or  microwave  Cl 
don't  know  how  good  Oscars 
taste). 

I am  truly  sorry. 

Digital  Priest:  Do  not  worry, 
all  shall  be  forgiven. 

But  to  be  absolved  you  must 
do  the  following  penance: 
Type  perl-e’wbileU)  *fork*' 

3.  Forgive  me,  Father,  for  1 
have  sinned.  It  has  been  90  or 
so  days  since  my  last 
confession. 

I have  committed  the  sin  of 
Misplaced  Priorities. 

I thought  Republican 
thoughts  today.  I heard  all 
about  the  Pork  in  the  crime 
bill  and  felt  concern  for  my 
own  taxes.  I even  found  my- 
self agreeing  with  Bob  Dole 
yesterday.  Please  save  me  I 


am  truly  sorry. 

Digital  Priest  Do  not  worry, 
all  shall  be  forgiven. 

But  to  be  absolved  you  must 
do  the  following  penance; 
Feed  the  hungry,  give  them  a 
distinguished  donut 

More  confessions  next  week 
from  Hie  Holy  Scroll  of  Sins, 
in  the  Confession  Booth:  http:/ 
i anther.leaming.cs.cmu.edu/ 
priesthtml 

Egg  skin 

AS  WELL  as  being  the  ideal 
place  fora  chick  to  start  life, 
an  egg  may  be  a great  place 
for  nurturing  skin  grafts, 

researchers  believe. 

Surgeons  who  repair  dam- 
aged skin  with  grafts  from 
elsewhere  on  the  body  face 
several  problems.  Grafted 
skin  takes  time  to  grow  in,  it 
can  be  a different  complexion 
from  the  surrounding  tissue, 
and  the  vital  nerves  and 
sweat  glands  that  help  it  func- 
tion normally  can  fail  to  es- 
tablish themselves.  But 
researchers  have  found  that 
placing  skin  inside  a hen's 
egg  fora  few  days  rejuvenates 
it  and  makes  it  easier  to 
implant. 


Alan  McGregor  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Department  of 
Plastic  Surgery  at  foe  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  Swansea, 
have  slipped  scraps  of  skin 
between  foe  shell  and  inter- 
nal membranes  of  hen's  eggs. 
The  enviroment  inside  the 
egg  encourages  the  growth  of 
blood  vessels,  nerves  and 
sweat  glands,  so  the  treated 
skin  should  be  much  easier  to 
graft 

An  egg  is  an  ideal  medium 
in  which  to  grow  and  study 
skin  grafts,  says  McGregor, 
because  eggs  cannot  mount 
an  immune  response  against 
foreign  tissue  until  almost 

three  weeks  after  they  are 

fertilised  because  lympho- 
cytes don’t  appear  in  foe  pe- 
ripheral circulation  of  the 
chick  until  the20th  day. 

For  now  McGregor  and  col- 
leagues are  simply  using  foe 
eggs  to  study  potential  grafts. 
He  says  the  next  step  is  to 
start  growing  skin  inside  the 
eggs. 

Duck  or  ostrich  eggs  would 
be  better  than  hen's  eggs, 
says  McGregor,  because  they 
are  so  much  bigger  and  would 
allow  more  skin  to  be  treated. 
But  ducks,  ostriches  and 


many  other  birds  lay  season- 
ally rather  than  all  year 
round,  and  their  eggs  are 
much  more  expensive. 
Surgeons  hatching  a better 
skin  graft  in  the 
New  Scientist 

Nymphos 

SONG  of  foe  Nymphomaniac 
From  Baffin  Bay  down  to 
Tasmania 

rve  preached  and  practised  . 
nymphomania. 

Bad  gentlemen  of  all 
complexions, 

All  with  varyingerectkms: 
Coalman,  miners,  metal- 
lurgists. 

Gurus,  wizards,  foauma- 
turgists, 

Salesmen,  agents,  wheeler- 
dealers, 

Dieticians,  nurses,  healers. 
Aerial  artists,  roustabouts, 
Recidivists  and  down-and- 
outs, 

Surgeons,  Coroners  and 
Doctors, 

Academics,  profe  and 
proctors. 

Butchers,  bakers,  candle- 
makers, 

Airmen,  soldiers, 
poodlefakers. 


Able  seamen,  captains, 
stokers, 

Tax-inspectors,  traders, 
brokers. 

Preachers,  canons,  rural 

lipmrm 

Bandy  cowboys  fed  on  beans, 
Civil-servants,  politicians. 
Taxidermists  and  morticians. 
Ilike  them  young,  I like  them 
old. 

I like  them  hot,  I like  them 
cold. 

Yet,  ?m  no  tart,  no  easy  lay — 


Lit  Review:  Nymphomania 


My  name  is  Death.  Well  meet 
one  day.  ■ 

Poem  by  Fiona  Pitt-Kethley, 
winner  qf the  LarkhiU  Green 
Farm  Grand  Poetry  Prize  in 
tAe  Literary  Review.  77ie 
challenge  was  to  write  a reason- 
ably sympathetic  poem  on  the 
subject  cf Nymphomania. 

Indian  rail 

There  is  no  arrangement  for 
drinking  water. 

The  trains  are  very  crowded. 

This  compartment  is  filled  to 
its  capacity. 

In  fact  we  are  packed  into  it 

like  cattle. 

Even  cattle  are  allowed  more 
space. 

There  is  not  even  elbow 
room. 

Food  is  not  good. 

See  the  swarm  of  flies. 

The  lavatory  is  very  dirty. 
Eveiy  seat  is  occupied  here. 
There  is  room  in  the  next 
compartment 

There,  conditions  are  worse. 
The  above  are  translated  Into 
Hindi  in  ^Universal  Self 
Hindi  Teacher.  They  are 
given  as  necessary  phrases  to 
travel  by  train  in  India. 

Thanks  to  John  Cupitt. 


Serious  cut 

THE  police  are  taking  their 
knife  banning  duties  seri- 
ously, judging  from  an  event 

over  the  Easter  holiday.  The 
seventeen-year-old  son  of  a 
French  school  teacher  was 
sitting  on  a bench  outside  a 
church  in  central  Oxford,  eat- 
ing an  apple,  when  he  found 
himself  arrested  and  locked 
up  ra  a police  cell  for  six 

hours.  What  for?  Carrying  an 

offensive  weapon.  With  im- 
peccable French  manners  he 
had  been  cutting  up  his  apple 

neatly  with  a knife,  instead  of 

gnawing  it  whole  as  the 
English  do.  The  police  told 
him  that  the  knife  was  illegal' 
because  it  was  three  and**, 
quarter  inches  long,  when 
the  limit  was  three  inches, . 
Spotted  by  Diana  Qapeyin 
The  Tablet. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  . 
maUjackdaw@guardlan- 

.ca.uk;fax  0l7l-7t#43G6:  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119 
Fa  rringdon  Food.  London 
EC1RSER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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FinanceGusordian 

Exports! 

Boom  could  last 
into  summer  as 
trade  gap  closes 


London  traders  take  top  marks  for  their  currency  deals 


Foreign  exchange 

Average  dally  market  turnover. 
USSbn. 

0 100  200  300  400 


Richard  Thomas 

Economic*  Correspondent 


THE  pound  hit  fresh 
highs  on  the  foreign 
exchanges  yester- 
day after  the  release 
of  figures  showing 
record-breaking  exports  to 
Britain's  continental  partners 
fuelling  a much  needed 
recovery  in  the  trade  balance. 

Breaking  through  the  criti- 
cal 2.35  level  against  the  Ger- 
man mark  in  morning  trade, 
sterling  closed  almost  a pfen- 
nig up  on  at  the  day  at  2.3507 
— and  two  cents  higher 
against  the  US  dollar  at 
1.5342. 

Analysts  said  encouraging 
trade  figures  had  provided 
evidence  of  greater  underly- 
ing strength  in  the  economy 
and  underpinned  the  pound's 
continued  rise. 

Adam  Cole,  an  economist  at 
HSBC  James  Capel,  said: 
“Sterling  has  been  strong 
over  the  past  weeks,  and  the 
boom  could  last  well  into  the 
summer.  The  good  trade  fig- 
ures suggest  that  the  manu- 
facturing sector  is  healthier 


than  we  thought”  Despite 
near-recessionary  conditions 
on  the  Continent,  exports  to 
European  Union  countries 
jumped  to  more  than 
£8  billion  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

The  gap  between  sales  to 
Europe  and  imports  was  only 
£126  million  in  March  com- 
pared to  £416  million  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Mr  Cole  said  tlie  buoyancy 
of  the  dollar  was  also  giving 
sterling  a lift,  along  with 
growing  expectations  that  the 
UK  would  join  a European 
Monetary  Union.  "The  noises 
from  the  Labour  Party  make 
the  possibility  of  Britain  go- 
ing in  more  likely  — and  If  we 
do.  it  will  certainly  be  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  pound 
was  a few  weeks  ago." 

Brisk  sales  across  the  Chan- 
nel — especially  to  Prance 
and  the  Benelux  countries  — 
shaved  £500  million  off  the 
UK’s  world  trade  gap  in 
March,  with  die  shortfall  be- 
tween exports  and  Imports 
down  to  £800  mill  ion.  against 
£1.3  billion  the  previous 
month.  British  firms  sold 


Marie  MHoer 


LONDON’S  growing  dom- 
inance of  the  world’s 
$1,200  billion  (£795  billion) 
a day  foreign  exchange  trad- 
ing was  underlined  yester- 
day by  the  results  of  the  lat- 
est survey  from  the  Bank 
for  Interna  tional 
Settlements. 

Almost  a third  of  all  for- 
eign exchange  deals  are  car- 
ried out  through  Loudon, 
up  from  27  per  cent  at  the 
last  survey  by  the  Basle- 
based  BIS  in  1992. 

In  fact,  foreign  currency 
trading  here  is  so  substan- 
tial that  a larger  share  of 
business  in  both  the  US  dol- 
lar <30  percent)  and  the 
German  mark  (28  per  cent) 
takes  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  cither  the 


United  States  (16  percent) 
or  Germany  ( to  per  cent). 

London  also  has  half  the 
trading  in  the  ecu  and  some 
3l  per  cent  of  the  other 
European  Monetary  System 
currencies. 

However,  sterling’s  con- 
tribution to  thestrengtb  of 
London’s  position  is  declin- 
ing, according  to  the  BIS. 

The  pound  was  the 
world's  fourth  most  widely 
traded  currency  “but  owing 
. to  a stagnation  of  turnover 
i its  share  declined  noticc- 
1 ably  from  11  per  cent  to  10 
percent. 

“Since sterling  turnover 
in  London  itself  rose  in  ab- 
solute terms,  tlie  change 
reflects  the  reduced  use  of 
sterling  as  a trading  and 
resen  e currency  elsewhere 
and  the  ongoing  interna- 
tionalisation of  the  London 
market  through  the  growth 


of  trading  in  other  currency 
pairs,” 

The  size  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  is  causing 
headaches  for  centra] 
banks,  which  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the 
risks  to  the  international 
biuiking  system  posed  by 
what  they  consider  to  bea 
failure  by  banks  to  “mea- 
sure and  manage  expo- 
sures". 

Earlier  this  year  the  BIS 
called  on  commercial  banks 
to  improve  their  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  their 
exposure  through  the  for- 
eign exchange  market. 

The  bank  was  founded  in 
1930  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion of  central  banks  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  inter- 
national financial  opera- 
tions. The  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Eddie 
George,  is  on  the  board. 


£13.8  billion  worth  of  goods 
overseas  in  March,  the  ONS 
said — the  highest  on  record. 

But  some  commentators 
warned  that  if  sterling  contin- 
ued to  rise,  the  improvement 
in  trade  performance  could  be 
short-lived.  Half  the  Improve- 
ment in  the  global  trade  gap 
was  accounted  for  by  pre- 
cious stones,  considered  “er- 
ratic" items. 

Data  from  the  ONS  on  trade 
outside  Europe  in  April  sug- 
gested that  the  effects  of  the 


stronger  pound  — which 
mokes  exports  more  expen- 
sive — were  already  being 
felt  The  gap  between  non-EU 
exports  and  imports  was 
£900  million  last  month,  up 
from  £700  million  in  March. 

The  ONS  said  the  long-term 
trend  for  the  trade  gap  was 
"broadly  flat",  pointing  to 
quarter-on-quarter  figures  as 
a robust  guide  to  long-term 
movements.  Between  Janu- 
ary and  March,  the  value  of 
imports  outstripped  exports 


hy  £3.5 billion,  up  from 
£3.2  billion  in  the  last  quarter 
of  199S.  Treasury  officials 
seized  on  the  figures  as  evi- 
dence of  a sustained  economic 
recovery,  especially  in  the 
light  of  revisions  by  the  ONS 
to  List  year's  data  — which 
boosted  export  volumes  and 
downgraded  price  tags  on  im- 
ports and  exports. 

A spokesman  said:  “ This  is 
good  news  on  the  price  front.” 
City  economists  said  the  revi- 
sions could  push  up  the  rate 


of  GDP  growth  for  1995  to  2.6 
per  cent  from  the  previous  es- 
timate of  2.5  percent. 

• Fears  that  America's  cen- 
tral hank,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  might  be  forced  to 
raise  interest  rates  were 
revived  yesterday  by  figures 
suggesting  the  economy  is 
picking  up  speed. 

New  home  sales  were 
higher  than  expected  In  April 
and  there  were  signs  that 
businesses  were  poised  to  top 
up  depleted  inventories. 


Utilities  in  turmoil:  While  one  water  firm  fights  to  stand  alone  another  seeks  to  create  one-stop  shop 


Seekers  after  . . . Bid  target  Southern  Water  received  a pat  on  the  back  Atom  the  industry  watchdog  Ofwat  for  its  •leakbuster’  teams’  success  in  reducing  seepages  without  huge 

capital  outlay.  Just  over  ISpc  of  the  1 10m  gallons  of  water  supplied  every  day  is  now  lost  through  leakage,  compared  with  30p cat  privatisation  six  years  ago  photcghW:  stewawt  goldst^j 


South  West  shores 
up  bid  defences 


Mark  NSkicr 


SOUTH  West  Water 
showed  that  its  bid  de- 
fences were  in  good 
order  yesterday  with  better- 
thnn-expected  profits  and 
dividends,  £6^  million  in  cus- 
tomer rebates  and  a three- 
year  pensions  holiday. 

Two  competing  bids  for 
South  West  Water,  from  Wes- 
sex Water  and  Severn  Trent, 
are  being  scrutinised  by  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

South  West  chairman  Keith 
Court  made  it  clear  yesterday 
that  his  company  bad  no  in- 
tention of  capitulating  if  the 
bids  are  cleared.  "These  ap- 
proaches were  unsolicited 
and  remain  unwelcome,"  he 
said. 

The  Exeter-based  group 
backed  its  case  by  unveiling 
full -year  profits  up  by  10.5  per 
cent  to  £109.1  million,  while 
the  final  dividend  is  up  by  al- 
most 14  per  cent  at  20.7p  a 
- share  — making  a total  cf 


water  and  sewerage  Charges, 
partly  because  it  is  respon- 
sible for  a large  number  of 
Britain's  bathing  beaches. 

It  now  reckons  that  custom- 
ers should  be  allowed  a share 
in  the  benefits  of  its  improved 
performance  and  will  make  a 
£l0-a-household  rebate  later 
this  summer.  For  holiday- 
makers, there  is  the  good 
news  that  128  of  the  region's 
133  battling  beaches  are  up  to 
European  Union  standards. 

According  to  its  latest  actu- 
arial valuation.  South  West 
Water’s  two  main  pension 
funds  had  a £38  million  sur- 
plus at  the  aid  of  April  which 
means  that  the  group  will  not 
need  to  make  further  contri- 
butions until  1999.  The  pen- 
sions holiday  will  be  worth 
£4  million  a year,  according 
to  finance  director.  Ken  Hill. 

Mr  Court  was  confident 
about  the  group's  prospects. 
"Our  utility  business  made 
substantial,  sustainable  econ- 
omies and  has  moved  ahead 
of  the  efficiency  targets.” 

On  the  stock  market  South 
West  Water  shares  were  up  8p 
at  671p.' 


United  seeks  powerful  allies 
to  survive  energy  free-for-all 


Big  player  in  North-west  wants  to  offer 
householders  more  services  under  one 
corporate  roof.  Chris  Barrie  reports 


WATER  and  electricity 
group  United  Utilities 
wants  to  team  up 
with  power  generators  and 
gas  companies  to  strengthen 
its  market  position  for  the 
start  of  competition  .in  the 
supply  of  energy  to  house- 
holds in  1SS8. 

As  ftirther  proof  of  utility 
companies’  intentions  to  offer 
several  services  under  one 
corporate  roof,  chief  execu- 
tive Brian  Staples  said  alli- 
ances with  generators  and  gas 
trading  companies  would 
help  his  group  cut  costs  and 
manage  margins.  Tentative 
discussions  had-  been  held 
with  other  companies. 

Mr  Staples  was  speaking  as 
United  Utilities  announced  a 
dip  in  pre-tax  profits  of  4 per 
cent  to  £272.6  million,  on  turn- 
over of  £1.83  billion.  However, 
underlying  profits  rose  by 
35  per  dent  to  £464^  million 


when  exceptional  costa  of 
£123.8  million,  mostly  associ- 
ated with  last  year’s  takeover 
of  regional  electricity  com- 
pany Norweb,  are  excluded. 

United  Utilities  included  a 
special  dividend  to  increase 
Its  payout  to  shareholders  by 
28  per  cent  to  32.6Bp  a share 
last  year.  Chairman  Sir  Des- 
mond Pitcher  promised  real 
dividend  growth  of  more  than 
11  per  cent  a year. 

In  what  will  be  seen  as  an 
encouragement  to  other  utili- 
ties contemplating  mergers, 
Mr  Staples  said  the  supply  of 
gas,  water,  electricity  and  te- 
lecoms would  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  between  six 
and  10  large  groups  once 
restructuring  was  complete. 

Scottish  Power,  the  electric- 
ity generator  and  distributor, 
said  yesterday  that  it 
remained  keen  to  buy  South- 
ern Water  despite  having 


been  outbid  by  regional  elec- 
tricity company  Southern 
Electric. 

United  Utilities  said  it  was 
ahead  of  its  timetable  for  de- 
livering £140  million  of  cost 
savings  — greater  than 
planned  — from  the  merger 
by  1999-2000.  Over  75  per  cent 
of  this  year's  £94  million  tar- 
get was  already  secure. 

The  utility  division  will 
shed  1,160  jobs  this  year. 
30  per  cent  of  which  have  al- 
ready gone.  The  facilities 
management  division  is  due 
to  lose  300  posts.  Overall, 
some  2£00  jobs  will  be  cut 
across  the  group  by  2000. 

Mr  Staples  said  the  com- 
pany had  not  been  aggressive 
in  its  “people  downsizing”, 
but  shareholders  wanted 
early  returns  and  staff  needed 
an  end  to  uncertainty.  Redun- 
dancies were  being  mode  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Investment  increased  by 
£68  million  to  £440  million,  in- 
cluding £27  million  spent  to 
rectify  low  pressure  in  sup- 
plies and  replacing  lead  pip- 
ing. The  company  pledged  to 
spend  £85  million  on  mea- 


sures to  ensure  supplies  dur- 
ing a drought 

It  is  operating  a hosepipe 
ban  but  was  confident  of 
maintaining  supplies  despite 
low'  reservoir  levels.  Leakage 
has  been  cut  from  33  per  cent 
to  26  per  cent. 

Norweb  Gas  lost  £600,000  on 
a turnover  of  £17  million  due 
to  competitive  market  condi-' 
tkras  and  adverse  gas  con- 
tracts. The  company  said  it 
had  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  South-west  where 
trials  into  the  competitive  do- 
mestic market  are  under  way. 

United  Utilities  remains 
committed  to  selling  Nor- 
web’s  contracting,  retail  and 
generating  interests,  and  its 
process  equipment  division, 
raising  more  than 
£350  million. 

The  company’s  shares  fell 
15p  to  580p-  City  sources  sug- 
gested the  fall  was  a correc- 
tion after  several  days  cf  bid 
speculation  in  the  sector. 

• Mid-Kent  Holdings,  which 
includes  Mid-Kent  Water,  yes- 
terday announced  profits  up 
by  48  per  cent  to  £12.3  minion, 
on  turnover  of  £41.3  million. 
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Clarke  confuses 
hope  with  reality 
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THE  Chancellor's  claims 
that  Britain  is  top  of 
Europe's  premier  league 
of  economies  must  be  taken 
with  a preelection  pinch  of 
salt  While  the  UK  can  draw 
much  succour  for  the  praise 
heaped  by  the  OECD  upon  the 
microeconomic  reforms  of  the 
last  15  years,  this  is  not  the 
last  word. 

In  terms  cf  the  immediate 
outlook  the  OECD  has  con- 
firmed what  has  been  evident 
from  the  last  Budget:  the  3 per 
cent  growth  forecast  was  too 
optimistic;  output  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  a less  exciting  2 
per  cent  This  is  unlikely  to 
be  enough  to  have  any  great 
effect  on  jobs,  but  will  affect 
the  projections  for  public  fi- 
nances, already  struggling 
with  a shortfall  of  VAT  and 
corporation  tax  receipts. 

The  growth  pause  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  UK  is 
fading  jnto  recessionary  ter- 
ritory. The  general  assump- 
tion is  weak  export  markets 
in  Europe  are  behind  the 
slowdown  and  they  should 
pick  up  again  as  Germany 
recovers,  cm  the  basis  of  inter- 
est rate  cuts  already  taken 
and  a weakening  of  the  Ger- 
man mark. 

The  conventional  wisdom 
shared  by  the  OECD  is  that 
the  consumer  side  of  the  UK 
economy,  perhaps  assisted  by 
recovery  in  housing,  is'  going 
to  sustain  this  upturn.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  OECD 
does  not  rule  out  some  easing 
of  monetary  policy  — perhaps 
a further  interest  rate  reduc- 
tion — if  momentum  does  not 
occur  automatically. 

Where  the  OECD  and  some 
of  the  other  reports  on  UK 
competitiveness  this  week  co- 
incide is  on  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional weaknesses  of  the  UK 
economy.  Despite  the  growth 
seen  in  this  economic  cycle. 
Britain  continues  to  be  let 
down  by  lack  of  investment 
The  OECD  notes  that  total 
investment  spending  in  1995 
was  much  lower  than  in  the 
19808  (although  that  data 
were  conflated  by  a specula- 
tive housing  and  property 
boom).  What  is  more  worry- 
ing perhaps  is  the  failure  of 
domestic  industry  to  match 
the  enthusiasm  of  overseas 
investors  which  have  target- 
ed the  UK 

The  same  factors  which 
caused  the  OECD  to  praise 
the  UK  economy  are  also 
those  which  allowed  Britain 
to  climb  up  the  world  compet- 
itiveness league  of  the  Davos- 
based  World  Economic 
Forum.  It  Is  when  the  more 
subjective  indicators,  such  as 
string  and  training,  are  added 
as  they  were  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Manage- 
ment Development  in  its 
report  on  Tuesday,  that  the 
UK  starts  to  fall  down  foe  eco- 
nomic league.  Quite  sensibly, 
this  has  been  the  focus  of  the 
Gordon  Brown-Tony  Blair 
economic  strategy. 

The  irony  for  the  Tories  is 


that  a combination  of  struc- 
tual  reforms  in  the  1980s  and 
the  devaluation  of  1993  has 
given  Britain  as  a whole  per- 
haps the  most  favourable  eco- 
nomic background  of  low  in- 
flation, sound  public  finances 
and  steady  growth  for  three 
decades. 

These  are  all  highly  virtu- 
ous developments.  But  the 
failure  of  industry  to  invest 
and  the  reluctance  of  consum- 
ers to  spend,  in  line  with  pre- 
vious UK  experience,  means 
that  the  energy  which  drives 
the  feel-good  factor  is  abso- 
lutely absent  from  the  eco- 
nomic picture. 


Pitcher’s  pitch 

UNITED  Utilities,  the 
first  of  the  integrated 
water-electricity  suppli- 
ers, is  losing  littie  time  in  tak- 
ing out  what  it  considers  the 
excess  costs  when  it  brought 
together  North  West  Water 
and  Norweb. 

It  has  taken  a large  bottom 
line  hit  of  £123.8  million  for 
the  integration  of  the  two 
businesses,  which  will  result 
in  a loss  of  2£00  jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Mean- 
while, shareholders  can  look 
forward  to  an  ever  increasing 
dividend  stream.  This  is  not 
quite  the  stakeholder  com- 
pany that  Sir  Desmond 
Pitcher  describes. 

What  however,  is  most  fas- 
cinating about  the  Pitcher 
pitch  is  not  the  grandiose  vi- 
sion of  a super-utility,  supply- 
ing everything  from  gas  to  te- 
lecoms. but  United  Utilities 
thoughts  on  upstream  supply. 

It  believes  that  by  being  a 
specialist  distributor  it  can. 
lie  Tesco  and  Sainsbury  in 
the  petrol  field,  pick  and 
choose  its  alliannoo  among 
electricity-gas  producers  and 
form  alliances  if  necessary  to 
provide  the  best  deaf  to 
consumers. 

It  is  certainly  a more  cre- 
ative approach  than  that  of 
the  generators,  which 
thought  control  of  down- 
stream distribution  would 
provide  all  the  answers. 


Soccer  mystic 

WHO  would  be  a soccer 
manager,  now  that 
Euro  *96  Is  here?  Bad 
enough  to  have  the  boys  from 
the  tabloids'  back  (and  front) 
pages  poring  over  the  team’s 
performance,  both  on  and  off 
the  field. 

Now  the  stripey  shirts  in 
the  City  have  joined  in.  The 
economics  team  at  SBC  War- 
burg — there’s  a clash  of  loy- 
alties, with  England  and  Swit- 
zerland playing  each  other  in 
the  tournament’s  opening 
match  — has  produced  its 
own  form  guide. 

Sandwiched  between  the 
serious  bits  — a guide  to  mon- 
etary union,  albeit  couched  in 
sporting  terms,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  economies  cf  each 
of  the  qualifiers  for  Euro  *96 
— is  a detailed  run  down  of 
each  side's  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Did  you  know, 
for  example,  that  Spain  beat 
Bulgaria  13-0  in  1933? 

The  bank  is  keeping  the 
identity  of  its  soccer  pundit  a 
closely  guarded  secret  Not 
surprising.  She  reckons  Swit- 
zerland won’t  make  the  quar- 
ter-finals. Still,  that's  inde- 
pendent analysis  for  you. 


Pyramid  ‘crooks’ 
caught  in  Net 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


ONE  cf  the  oldest  con 
tricks,  the  pyramid 
selling  scheme,  has 
won  a new  lease  of  life  on  the 
Internet 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  cracked  down  on  a 
company  which  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement on  the  World 
Wide  Web  promising  an  irre- 
sistible deal:  send  in  ¥250 
(£167)  a month,  sit  back  and 
enjoy  a moodily  return  of 
more  than  $5,000,  without 
lifting  a finger. 

The  FTC  described  the  case 
as  the  biggest  fraud  yet  un- 
covered on  the  global  com- 
puter network,  with  the  al- 
leged swindlers  taking 
$6  million.  "This  brand  new, 
hi-tech  scam  is  as  old  as  Me- 


thuselah," said  Jodie  Bern- 
stein, director  of  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. "Behind  all  the  techno- 
jargon  and  the  mathematical 
mumbo-  jumbo,  this  is  just  an 
elaborate,  electronic  version 
of  a chain  letter.” 

The  FTC  has  frozen  the  as- 
sets amassed  by  the  five  exec- 
utives of  Foituna  Alliance, 
based  in  Belli  gharri,  Washing- 
ton, who  had  moved  ' $3  5 mil- 
lion into  offshore  banks  in 
Antigua  and  the  West  Indies. 

According  to  the  FTC,  For- 
tuna  also  provided  advice  and 
promotional  materials  for 
members  to  set  up  their  own 
web  sites  to  recruit  others  to 
the  pyramid  scheme. 

The  FTC  moved  against 
Fortuna  after  police  in  Bel- 
ligham  were  deluged  with 
complaints. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.8575  Franca  7.69  Italy  2328  Singapore  ZW 

AuBfertaiaOl  Germany  22775  Uaua  05425  Sooth  Africa  050 

Belgium  46.74  Greece  383.00  Nsttiertar^a  23500  Spain  19050 

Canada  2.0476  Hong  Kong  11.54  New  Zealand  2.17  Sweden  lOJQ 

Cyprus  0,7010  India  53.72  Norway  9.79  Sehariand  1.6825 

Denmark  8.84  Ireland  0.0440  Portugal  235.75  Turkey  114&B3 

Finland  7.17  Israel  <99  Saudi  Arabia  5.70  USA  1.4050 

Supplied  or  NoWsst  Sank  taxntmUog  Indian  rupee  and  teaeti  aftekeQ. 
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Visa  plan  to 

curb  rivals 


Julie  WoH  In  Brussels 


VISA  International  was 
warned  yesterday  that 
Brussels  will  oppose 
moves  to  prevent 
member  banks  from  offering 
rival  credit  and  charge  cards, 
such  as  American  Express. 

"We  really  think  that  there 
is  a problem  with  this . . ■ and 
we  cannot  accept  it,"  Karel 
Van  Miert,  the  European 
Union's  competition  commis- 
sioner, said  of  proposals 
which  are  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Visa’s  board  of  di- 
rectors in  Montreal  next 
week. 

The  commissioner  was 
sending  Visa,  the  world’s  big- 
gest credit  card  issuer,  a clear 
signal  that  it  risks  running 
into  trouble  with  Europe's 
anti- trust  authorities  tf  it  goes 
ahead  with  the  plans.  "Since 
the  board  meeting  is  taking 
place,  I think  we  need  to  clar- 
ify the  situation.  One  cannot 
expect  that  we  can  Just  live 
with  it,"  Mr  Van  Miert  said. 

American  Express,  Dean 
Witter  Discover  & Co  and 
Diners  Club  have  all  filed 
complaints  with  the  commis- 
sion, arguing  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  Yn  Visa's  rules 
violate  EU  competition  regu- 
lations. In  March.  Visa's 
board  asked  its  management 
to  draw  up  rule  changes  for 
consideration  at  next  week’s 
board  meeting. 

The  Visa  move  follows 
change  of  strategy  at  Ameri- 
can Express  to  offer  its  cards 
through  banks  instead  of 
direct  to  consumers.  Ameri- 
can Express  executives  say 
customers  hi  Europe  favour  a 
relationship  with  a bank 
when  choosing  a card. 

American  Express  is  al- 
ready marketing  its  cards 
with  banks  in  Portugal. 
Greece,  Israel  and  South 
Korea.  But  die  possibility 
that  Visa  may  change  its 
rules  has  made  it  harder  for 
the  company  to  make  further 
agreements. 

“We're  absolutely  delighted 
about  Mr  Van  Miert’s 
remarks."  a spokeswoman  for 
American  Express  said.  The 
company  was  negotiating 
with  a number  of  banks  in 
Europe  that  are  interested  in 
offering  Ames  cards  and  was 
very  hopeful  about  the  out- 
come. 

Visa  International,  which 
appeared  taken  aback  by  Mr 
Van  Miert's  comments, 
pointed  out  that  his  remarks 
did  not  represent  a formal 
commission  decision  on  the 
matter.  "We  have  not  and 
would  not  propose  anything 
illegal,"  it  said  in  a statement 
A spokeswoman  declined  to 
confirm  whether  the  rule 
change  would  be  on  the 
board's  agenda  next  week, 
saying  only  that  the  organisa- 
tion was  reviewing  its  com- 
petitive strategy. 

Dean  Witter,  part  of  the  US 
Sears  Roebuck  group,  has  yet 
to  offer  its  Discover  card  in 
Europe  but  says  it  is  consid- 
ering such  a move. 

Although  banks  in  the  US 
that  are  part  of  the  Visa  net- 
work have  been  prohibited 


Tokyo  taxes 
‘hit  whisky’ 


Exports  of  scotch  whis- 
ky and  other  European 
spirits  are  expected  to  wm 
a boost  from  an  imminent 
ruling  by  the  World  Trade 
Organisation  that  Japan  s 
tar  system  unfairly  penal- 
ises foreign  imports,  writes 
Julie  Wolf-  . 

A disputes  panel  set  up  by 
the  Geneva-based  VTTOhas 
upheld  a complaint  filed  by 
the  European  Union 
against  Japan,  European 
Commission  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Hugh  Morison,  director- 
general  of  the  Scotch  Whis- 
ky Association,  welcomed 
reports  of  the  decision.  ‘‘We 
hope  that  Japan  will  pro- 
ceed rapidly  to  implement 
the  findings,"  he  said- 
The  EU  argues  that  Japa- 
nese taxes  on  imported 
whisky,  vodka,  gin,  brandy 
and  rum  are  up  to  seven 
times  more  than  taxes  on 
the  Japanese  rice-based 
spirit,  shoctau.  The  panel, 
whose  draft  report  is  not 
due  to  be  published  until 
early  July,  found  that 
European  spirits  competed 
directly  with  shochu  and 
should  receive  similar  tax 
treatment,  the  EU  sources 
said. 

Although  the  EU  won  a 
case  against  Japan's  alco- 
hol taxes  in  1987,  the 
changes  introduced  by 
Tokyo  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination, according  to 
Brussels. 

Under  the  WTO's  rules, 
Japan  has  the  right  to  ap- 
peal against  the  panel's 
findings.  If  it  loses  the  ap- 
peal, it  must  implement  the 
report  or  face  sanctions. 


t 


from  issuing  American  Ex- 
press and  Discover  cards 
since  1991,  there  is  no  such 
restriction  in  the  rest  of 
world. 

Visa  officials  have  argued 
that  preventing  banks  from 
offering  rival  cards  would  not 
restrict  competition.  They 
contend  that  American  Ex- 
press is  seeking  to  limit  com- 
petition by  reaching  accords 
with  banks  to  offer  cards  that 
have  up  to  now  only  been 
marketed  independently. 

Mr  Van  Miert  also 
launched  an  outspoken  attack 
on  Germany  for  seeking  to 
transfer  the  power  to  vet 
mergers  away  from  the  com- 
mission to  an  independent 
merger  authority.  “On  behalf 
of  the  commission.  I say  we 
are  going  to  fight  this  idea.” 

He  rejected  the  contention 
of  Germany's  cartel  authority 
that  commission  rulings  on 
mergers  are  political.  “A 
European  cartel  authority 
wouldn't  be  any  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  commis- 
sion," he  said. 

Germany  has  asked  for  the 
issue  to  be  put  on  the  agenda 
of  the  ElTs  forthcoming  inter- 
governmental conference. 


It’s  a deal liffe  chairman  Jack  Wlgglesworth  (left)  and  Stock  Exchange  chairman  John  Kemp-Welch  sign  the  agreement  to  lease  the  Exchange  trading  floor,  photograph-,  graham  turner 


All  change  at 
the  Exchange, 
as  members 
back  switch  to 
automatic 
order-driven 
trading  system 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


PLANS  to  restructure  the 
London  share  market  took 
another  step  forward  yester- 
day when  die  Stock  Exchange 
announced  that  proposals  to 
introduce  ‘torder-driven’’ 
trading  had  won  the  support 
of  member  brokers  and 
institutions. 

The  move  will  involve  a 
new  system  of  trading  based 
on  the  automatic  Tnatrhtng  of 


buy  and  sell  orders  for  the  top 
100  FTSE  shares.  No  firm  date 
has  been  set  for  it  to  start. 

But  trading  with  the  exist- 
ing “quote-driven”  system, 
whereby  market  makers  post 
bid  and  offer  quotes  on  their 
trading  screen,  will  continue 
for  other  stocks. 

Order-driven  trading  may 
be  extended  at  a later  date 
said  the  Exchange  director, 
Giles  Vardey.  There  will  be  a 
further  provision  for  "block 
trading"  of  large  deals  by  tele- 
phone. The  Exchange  said 


that  this  was  because  "larger 
trades,  as  a result  of  their  risk 
profile,  cannot  easily  be  acco- 
modated via  an  order  book". 

It  added:  “Feedback  made  it 
dear  that  the  majority  of  the 
market  will  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  new  trading  services 
approximately  nine  months 
after  formal  confirmation  of 
foe  final  proposals.” 

Consultation  over  technical 
details  will  continue  with 
market  participants,  with  a 
deadline  for  responses  set  for 
July  12.  Further  technicali- 


ties must  be  agreed  with  the 
market  regulator,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Investments  Board. 

In  a separate  announce- 
ment the  SIB  yesterday  pub- 
lished a discussion  document 
on  the  market  rfiangaw,  say- 
ing that  relief  on  stamp  duty 
should  be  required  for  market 
participants  providing  liquid- 
ity in  share  dealing.  Under 
the  current  system,  market- 
makers  are  exempted  from, 
stamp  duty  — 0.5  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  a share  deal  — to 
compensate  them  for  the  risk 


to  their  own  capital. 

The  market  review  follows 
the  acrimonious  sacking  of 
the  former  chief  executive. 
Michael  Lawrence.  Mr  Law- 
rence lost  the  support  of 
many  in  the  City  because  he 
attempted  to  push  through 
reforms  without  consultation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Exchange 
yesterday  confirmed  that  it 
had  finally  signed  a deal  to 
lease  the  unused  trading  floor 
to  the  London  International 
Financial  Futures  and  .Op- 
tions Exchange,  Lfffe. 


Troubled  fashion  retailer  talks 


takeover  turkey  with  Texans 


Pauline  Spring att 


Facia,  the  group  of 
speciality  fashion  shops 
run  by  Stephen  Hinch- 
liffe, confirmed  yesterday 
that  it  was  negotiating  a 
reverse  takeover  deal  with 
Texas  American  Group. 

“The  outcome  of  the  talks 
depends  tn  part  on  toe  out- 
come of  Facia’s  investigation, 
of  Texas  American.  Facia  is 
continuing  to  talk  to  other 
parties,"  a spokesman  said. 

William  Grosvenor,  chief 
executive  of  Texas  American, 
said  he  had  been  talking  to 
Mr  Hinchliffe  for  two  months 
and  expected  to  be  able  to 
value  Facia  in  a month. 

Texas  American  was  cre- 
ated in  1967  but  had  been  a so- 
called  shell  company  until  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  it 


World  news, 
delivered 


was  activated  as  a trading 
company.  It  has  a listing'.,  on 
the  US  Nasdaq  exchange 'al- 
though it  is  run  Dram  Mr 
Grosvenor’s  London  offices. 

Mr  Grosvenor.  a former  PR 
executive,  said  the  company 
was  "relatively  debt-free  with 
a fairly  solid  asset  base  of 
around  $160  million  (£104  mil- 
lion)” — including  hotels  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  time- 
share  apartments  and  a Hun- 
tingdon golf  course. 


Facia  is  the  second  largest 
privately-owned  retailing 
group  in  the  UK.  The  1,000 
store  chain  includes  Saxone, 
Freeman  Hardy  Willis,  Sock 
Shop,  Trueform,  Contessa, 
Salisbury®  and  Red  or  Dead. 

The  company  is  beset  by 
difficulties.  Recently  Mr 
Hinchliffe  is  believed  to  have 
tried  to  raise  £40  million  to 
upgrade  shops. 

Facia  is  also  facing  possible 
prosecution  by  Companies 


House  unless  it  files  accounts 
for  last  year  by  July  1 and  Mr 
Hinchliffe  faces  possible  dis- 
qualification as  a company  di- 
rector by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry. 

Mr  Grosvenor  said  he  was 
aware  of  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding Mr  Hinchcliffe.  "t 
wouldn’t  be  human  if  I said  I 
wasn't  concerned  but  Mr 
Hinchliffe  ’ is  perhaps  being 
rather  harshly  thought  of.” 
he  said. 


News  in  brief 


Stores  chief  placates 
angry  shareholders 


When  big  spells  bad  news 


OUTLOOK/Roger  Cowe  warns  of 
difficulties  ahead  for  Facia 


to  your  door. 


The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available 
by  subscription  throughout  France. 


This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian  International's 
award  winning  journalism  every  day.  delivered  direct  to  your 
home.  Quality  reading  - world  and  UK  news,  analysis, 
business,  features  and  sport  - brought  to  you,  every' 
morning,  at  no  extra  cost. 


The  Observer  is  the  world's  original  Sunday  newspaper  - 
over  20C  years  old.  Every  week,  six  sections  of  top.  quality 
news,  business,  arts  and  sport,  plus  the  award  winning 
Life  magazine,  delivered  to  vour  door: 


For  more  details  about  rates  and  our 
introductory  offers,  contact  our  subscription 
agent.  Media  Vitesse,  Metropoie  19, 124- 140 
Rue  d'Auberviliiers,  Paris  75019,  telephone 
(1;  40  37  94  94,  fax  (1 } 40  37  29.39. 
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Building  a big  business 
looks  easy.  Lord  Han- 
son did  it,  just  by  a few 
takeovers  which  shot  his 
company  from  obscurity  to 
toe  top  of  toe  pile  between  toe 
mid-1970s  and  mid-1980s. 

Others  have  done  it  by  hit- 
ting on  a good  idea  and  ex- 
ploiting it  to  toe  fiilL  The 
supermarket  chains  are  an 
object  lesson  of  rapid  growth 
in  a short  time. 

If  it  were  as  easy  as  it  looks, 
however.  Lord  Hanson  and 
his  ilk  would  not  be  so 
wealthy.  Facia  would  not  be 
desperate  for  funds,  and  there 
would  be  more  successes. 

But  for  every  Lord  Hanson 
there  are  plenty  who  never 
made  it  Think  of  Coloroll,  the 
wallpaper  company  which 
fizzed  through  toe  1980s  like  a 
rocket  but  collapsed  within  a 
few  years  of  gaining  a stock 
market  quote. 

The  late  1980s  produced 
many  such  examples.  Some 
are  now  recovering  strongly, 
such  as  Burton  and  Next 
Others  are  not  for  example 
Brent  Walker  — which  still 
struggles  on  under  the  bur- 
den of  £1.5  billion  of  debts  and 
last  week  announced  losses  of 
more  than  £400  million  — and 
Sock  Shop,  which  ironically 
was  one  of  the  first  purchases 


of  Facia’s  founder,  Stephen 
Hinchliffe. 

Then  there  are  the  likes  of 
BET,  which  was  buying  a 
company  a week  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  It  paid  the  price  earlier 
this  year  when  Rentokil  fore- 
stalled its  recovery.  Rentokil 
is  one  of  toe  few  groups  which 
have  made  a success  of  rapid 
and  repeated  acquisitions. 

All  these  examples  illus- 
trate why  It  isn’t  easy  to  build 
a big  business  quickly. 
Growth  is  difficult  to  manage 

and  difficult  to  finance. 

Next,  for  example,  was 
opening  stores  and  new 
product  lines  at  such  a rate  in 
the  late  1980s  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  know  what  was 
profitable  and  what  was  not. 
Sock  Shop  similarly  ran  out 
of  control. 

In  the  case  of  Brent  Walker, 
debt  was  toe  killer.  Debts 
taken  on  to  buy  pubs  and  the 
William  Hill  betting  chain 
were  just  too  great. 

That  illustrates  another  fac- 
tor common  to  failure  — over- 
optimism.  Brent  Walker,  like 
Barton  and  other  casualties, 
assumed  the  good  times 
would  continue  to  roll. 

A different  form  of  opti- 
mism, which  appears  to  have 
afflicted  Mr  Hinchliffe,  is  the 
belief  that  poor  businesses. 


such  as  the  shoe  shops  be  ac- 
quired from  Sears  and  the 
Salisbury  accessories  chain, 
can  be  turned  round. 

That  is  sometimes  true. 
Large  groups  sometimes  fail 
to  spot  the  potential  of  their 
small  businesses,  or  do  not 
allow  them  to  succeed  be- 
cause of  priorities  elsewhere. 

The  conglomerates  Tom- 
kins and  Williams  Holdings 
began  their  rise  by  acquiring 
companies  which  owners 
were  glad  to  let  go  for  a song 
because  they  looked  hopeless. 
But  more  often,  a business 
regarded  as  hopeless  by  its 
owner  is  just  that. 

Facia's  difficulties  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a private  company, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  raise  money.  Finance  is 
critical  to  a fast-growing  com- 
pany. Even  if  it  is  successful 
it  needs  a constant  supply  of 
cash  to  fund  expansion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  needs  for 
investment  in  the  business. 

A stock  market  quotation  is 
not  a panacea,  as  ■ all  the 
quoted  company  failores  il- 
lustrate. But  it  provides  a 
means  of  building  on  a suc- 
cessful base.  First,  the  shares 
can  finance  acquisitions, 
which  avoids  adding  to  debts. 
Second,  new  shares  can  be 
issued  to  raise  extra  cash. 

But  there  is  one  all-impor- 
tant prerequisite  — the  busi- 
ness must  be  successful  to 
begin  with. 


HOUSE  of  Ifraser  chairman  Brian  McGowan  tokl  disgruntled  share- 
holders at  yesterday's  annual  meeting  that  sales  in  the  first!?  weeks 
efthe  year  were  5per  cent  ahead  aflast  year,  on  fl  fYimpql-si  HIp  haoja 
Rut  he  warned  that  pmfitTnargmgWCTiMnnt  TrnjwTTPP^n-mgtbp 
current  six  months.  Shareholders,  dissatisfied  with  last  year's 
halvingcf  prefits,  com  plained  that  toe  stares  were  dull  and  com- 
pared badly  with  rivals. 

One  investor  congratulated toe  board  on  selling  the  D H Evans 
store  in  London's  Wood  Green — because  the  shop  was  now  well 
run.  Another  suggested  toe  poor  perfocmance  in  womenswear 
couM  be  due  to  an  all-male  board.  The  agm  was  told  that  new  chief 
executive,  John  Coleman,  was  carrying  out  a foil  review  of  opera- 
tions aai  pedicles. — Roger  Cowe 


F&C  plans  £200m  sale 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Effitor 


INVESTMENT  group  For- 
eign & Colonial  yesterday 
announced  it  is  consider- 
ing selling  a 50  per  cent  stake 
in  its  fond  management  sub- 
sidiary to  Hypo  Bank  of  Ger- 
many in  a deal  worth  an  esti- 
mated £200  million. 

F&C  is  thought  to  be 
tempted  to  sen  the  Foreign  & 
Colonial  Management  (FCM) 
subsidiary  because  recent  ex- 
pansion has  made  fond  man- 
agement far  less  important  to 
the  overall  business. 

Other  parts  of  the  business, 
particularly  within  its  Ger- 


man operations,  are  now 

F&C’s  main  source  of  income. 
Analysts  yesterday  described 
the  estimated  price  as  a 
"tempting  deal”. 

Sale  negotiations  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  FCM’s  recent  £53  mil- 
lion acquisition  of  the 
electricity  industry’s  pension 
business. 

Hypo  Bank,  wbich  has  had 
a 50  per  cent  holding  in  FCM 
for  the  past  seven  years,  is 
anxious  to  build  up  its  pres- 
ence in  City  fond  manage- 
ment. Under  the  terms  of  the 
deal.  Hypo  has  first  refusal  on 
the  F&C  fond  management 
stake. 

Lazard  Brothers,  which  is 


handling  the  deal  for  F&C. 

said  in  a statement:  “Discus- 
sions are  at  a very  prelimi- 
nary stage  and  a further  an- 
nouncement is  unlikely  to  be 
made  for  some  time”. 

The  proposed  deal  is  the  lat- 
est in  a wave  which  has  been 
reshaping  the  City  fund  man- 
agement industry.  A number 
of  well-publicised  deals  are 
currently  in  the  final  stages  of 
negotiation. 

Fund  managers  are  scram- 
bling to  build  up  ever  bigger 
businesses  because  of  a wide- 
spread fear  that  only  the  big- 
gest portfolios  will  have 
enough  critical  mass  to  com- 
pete in  the  growing  global 
markets. 


Tomkins’  IIS  deal  held  up 

TOMKINS,  which  makes  a broad  range  of  products  from  bread  to 
handguns,  warned  that  its  effort  to  gain  US  regulatory  approval 
for  its  £773  million  purchase  of  Gates  Rubber,  toe  world's  biggest 
maker  of  automotive  belts  and  hoses,  is  moving  slower  than 
expected. 

The  City  believes  Tomkins  needs  to  clinch  the  Gates  purchase 
to  keep  its  profits  growing  but  its  shares  rose  6p  to  253p  when  it 
said  profits  for  1996  would  be  up  by  at  least  7 per  cent  Tomkins 
said  It  was  experiencing  patchy  growth  tn  some  markets,  but 
planned  to  lift  the  dividend  by  15  per  cent  as  a sign  of  confi- 
dence. — Tony  May 


Redland  profits  warning 


THE  Redland  building  materials  group  warned  yesterday  that  its 
profits  for  the  first  six  months  of  toe  year  would  be  “well  down”  on 
last  year.  Trading  conditions  had  improved,  but  it  would  not 
recover  toe  lost  ground  in  toe  second  half  of  toe  year.  Rudolph 
Agnew,  the  new  chairman,  told  the  annual  general  meeting. 

Bad  winter  weather  in  Europe  had  contributed  to  a “substan- 
tial" fall  in  results  for  the  first  quarter,  he  said.  While  better 
weather  had  helped  sales  return  to  expected  levels  since  toe  end  of 
March,  the  underlying  level  was  still  below  those  of  last  year  in 
most  European  operating  companies.  — Tony  May 


French  carrier  seeks  links 


state^-ned  carrier,  said  it  was  in  talks 
with  at  least  four  leading  US  airlines  about  a possible  transatlan- 
hc  alliance  and  hoped  to  have  an  agreement  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  confinn  that  we  are  in  discussions  with  a number  cfUS 
companies,  said  a spokeswoman. 


advanced  with  American  Airlines. 
United  Airlme*,  Delta  Air  Lines  and  Continental  Airlines  The 

Sstatesand 

year  an  agreement  with  Japan  Airlines.  Reuter 
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Carson  ban  lifted 
by  Irish  stewards 
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W M JVILUE  Carson  is 
lEl  free  to  ride  Bint 

wmWm  Salsabil  in  next 

™ W Friday’s  Vodafone 
Oaks  after  yesterday  succeed- 
ing with  his  appeal  to  tlie 
Irish  Turf  Club  against  the 
five-day  ban  he  recieved  for 
wearing  an  unapproved  hel- 
met at  The  Curragh  last  week. 

The  decision  overturned 
the  suspension  given  by  the 
local  stewards  after  the  Air- 
lie/Coohnore  Irish  3.000  Guin- 
eas. won  by  Carson  on  Mb- 
tiya. 

The  jockey  can  resume 
raee-riding  next  Tuesday, 
when  a current  ban  imposed 
by  LingflpJd  stewards  over 
his  Injudicious  riding  of  Ka- 
znari  expires. 

Again  giving  the  broadest 
hint  that  retirement  is  on  the 
horizon.  Carson  said  after 
yesterday's  hearing:  “I  am 
very  excited.  I can  now  look 
forward  to  Epsom  next  week, 
which  might  be  my  last  Oaks. 

“The  stewards  have  been 
very  kind  to  me.  I wore  the 
wrong  helmet  by  mistake,  it 
was  not  deliberate  that  the 
wrong  one  was  packed  in  my 
bag.  I was  worrying  about 
other  things  on  the  day." 

Carson’s  appeal  was  lodged 
on  the  basis  that  the  local 
stewards  reached  an  incor- 
rect decision  based  on  the 
foots  given  to  them  and  they 
then  imposed  too  severe  a 
penalty. 

It  is  believed  the  appeal  was 
successful  owing  to  a techni- 


Carson . . . fair  hearing 

cality  relating  to  a notice 
regarding  skull  caps  inserted 
in  the  Irish  Racing  Calendar. 

in  their  official  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict,  the  stew- 
ards said  they  were  satisfied 
that  Carson  had  ridden  in  a 
skull  cap  with  a lesser  specifi- 
cation than  that  currently 
required  under  the  rules. 

But  they  noted  that,  "the 
technical  specifications  for  all 
approved  skull  caps  were  in- 
accurately defined  in  the 
notice  to  all  trainers  and 
riders  regarding  skull  caps  in 
the  Irish  Racing  Calendar  of 
March  7 1996.” 

The  officials  warned  Car- 
son  to  be  more  careful  in 
future  to  ensure  that  he  meets 
the  standard  of  equipment 
specified  and  to  keep  himself 
acquainted  with  changes  to 
the  rules  and  regulations. 


Pipe  reaches  2,000  winners 


Martin  pipe  saddled 
his  2,000  jumping  win- 
ner when  Robert's  Toy 
landed  the  Eaton  Bishop 
Novice  Chase  at  Hereford 
last  night  unites  Ken  Oliver. 

The  Somerset  trainer, 
who  had  his  first  winner  in 
1977,  said:  “I'm  very 
relieved,  it's  been  hard  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  We 


Catterick 


IHIMIopito 


will  certainly  celebrate 
tonight** 

David  Bridgwater  gave 
the  7-4  fovourite  a tremen- 
dous ride.  It  looked  as 
though  Lowawatha  would 
win  when  taking  up  the 
running  before  two  fences 
out  but  Robert's  Toy  res- 
ponded well  to  win  by 
seven  lengths. 
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Dr  Walter  Halley,  the  Turf 
Club  medical  officer  who 
reported  Carson  for  wearing 
the  unapproved  helmet,  left 
the  hearing  yesterday  grim- 
faced  and  without  any 
comment 

Carson  was  represented  by 
the  Naas-bascd  solicitor 
Andrew  Coo  nan,  and  bad  sup- 
port from  Angus  Gold,  racing 
manager  to  Matlya’s  owner 
Hamdan  Al  Mnktoum. 

As  Carson  got  the  go- ahead 
for  tho  Oaks,  a significant 
threat  to  his  mount  Bint  Sal- 
sabil receded  yesterday  when 
it  was  announced  that  Luna 
Wells,  the  crack  French  Oily, 
is  virtually  certain  to  contest 
the  Prtx  de  Diane  at  Chantilly 
on  Sunday  week  rather  than 
travel  to  Epsom 

Roland  de  Longevlalle,  rac- 
ing manager  to  Jean-Luc  La- 
gardere.  the  filly's  part- 
owner.  said:  "We  have 
pondered  all  the  options  and 
have  concluded  that  It  is 
probably  best  to  remain  In 
France." 

Luna  Wells  gave  trainer 
Andre  Fobre  a fifth  consecu- 
tive triumph  in  the  Group 
One  Prix  Saint- Alary  when 
beating  her  stable-mate  Miss 
Tahiti  by  a length  and  a half 
at  Longchamp  earlier  this 
month. 

A million  miles  from  the 
Classic  scene,  Catterick  pro- 
vides the  best  bet  at  today's 
five  fixtures  when  Maitea- 
mla  (3.20)  makes  a quick 
reappearance  in  the  Wensley 
Sprint  Handicap  alter  finish- 
ing second  to  Limerick  Prin- 
cess at  Haydock  last  Friday. 

Trained  by  Roy  Bo  wring, 
who  has  his  horses  In  great 
form  and  was  on  the  mark 
with  Aquado  at  Carlisle  yes- 
terday, Maiteamia  has  im- 
proved steadily  this  season 
and  is  due  to  take  another  71b 
hike  up  the  ratings  from 
tomorrow  as  a result  of  his 
latest  effort 

Limerick  Princess  (4^0), 
meanwhile,  escapes  a penalty 
far  foe  Haydock  win.  which 
came  In  an  apprentice  race, 
and  she  looks  another  likely 
winner  at  Catterick. 


Bath  tonight 


Derby  date . . . High  Baroque  takes  on  the  French  in  Sunday's  classic  photo  martin  lynch 

High  Baroque  to  run  in  French  Derby 


HIGH  BAROQUE  and  Don 
Micheletto  have  been  sup- 
plemented for  the  French 
Derby  at  Chantilly  on  Sunday 
at  cost  of  £32,938  each. 

Peter  Chapple-Hyam,  who 
trains  the  unbeaten  High  Ba- 
roque. also  has  Astor  Place 
and  Polaris  Flight  in  the  race. 

A maximum  field  of  15  will 
contest  the  mile-and-a-half 
race,  which  has  seen  the  en- 


forced defection  of  one  of  foe 
leading  fancies,  Loup  Soli- 
taire, due  to  back  problems. 

Olivier  Peslier,  who  was 
due  to  ride  Loup  Solitaire,  is 
now  expected  to  ride 
Radevore. 

Helissio,  who  won  the  Prix 
Lupin,  is  expected  to  start  a 
warm  favourite.  The  15  accep- 
tors are:  Dark  Nile,  Radevore. 
Water  Poet.  Ragmar,  Arbatax, 


Le  Destin.  Don  Micheletto, 
Polaris  Flight.  Astor  Place, 
Helissio.  Grape  Tree  Road. 
High  Baroque,  Oliviero.  Hoist 
TO  Heaven  and  L’Africain 
Bleu. 

Chapple-Hyam  has  also  sup- 
plemented his  unbeaten  Regal 
Archive  for  the  Group  One 
Prix  Jean  Prat,  over  nine  fur- 
longs, on  the  same  card  at  a 
cost  of  £5.270. 
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Stratford  (N.H.)  tonight 
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96MO  OBHIMTUH  BOTT8  (83)  (D)  K UtAaUla  6-8-10 
035420  JOT*  CHOWS*)  (CD)BPrMCe  8-84  MM 
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Results 


BRIGHTON 

tin  1.  JM2MKNY  DAMCHit  B Ooyia 
9-1¥  % Kanraood  rtalady  (8-4  IM  3, 
A IX  (B 


(12-1).  8 ren- 
M4MWI)  TOIK  C240;  C120.  C2.0Q.  01.50. 
Duel  F:  £440.  CSP.Efl.7Z 
MOa  i , PMHBOHT,  Q Duma  id  {44  lev):  a. 
M MmnaM  (25-1);  2,  CnrtM  HMMfc 
(20-77. 10  5.  X (M  Praecofl)  Tole-  Ci.Bft 

ZUO.  CUD.  tZSO.  Dual  ft  03  JO.  Trio: 
£36.00.  CSP:  £18-44. 

3.10:  1,  BUBBU  WMBS,  V SmHtl  (7-2 
tnr.  a,  Reeky  Waters  (S-1):  2 Bdpe 


V 


18  ran.  1.  IX  (8  Woods]  Tort 

E4J4  fclJO.  0.40.  0.10.  Duel  F:  C14.10. 
Trio-  ns  JO.  CSP:  EZT-44.  Trleaac  Cl  8296, 
2401  1,  COIOUH  COU7I8H1IOM,  C 
Adameon  (20-1);  *, Watsta  te  He  (8-8);  3, 
teg  of  Tikta  (11-2),  11-4  tot  Harlequin 
Walk.  15  ran.  3,  Hi  M.  (H  Flower)  Tola. 
£31.70:  C7.oa  £2.10,  C2.8Q.  Duel  F:  enam 
Trio- Cl  47  JO.  CSF.  CIOBjBO  Trlcaet  £830 17. 
NR:Naaeer. 

4.i0i  «,  COMOCHS  QUEST.  R Highea 
(20-1);  a.  Hi  «M  iwntea  i |ll-4);»,  88eaara 
Eepreee  (9-2).  5-2  lev  HaleOid.  0 ran.  X.  IX 
(M  CtWMOn)  TINS  CM  6ft  Cl .60.  El. BO. 
E2JO  Dual  ft  £10.10.  Trio:  £2630.  CSF:- 
£72.64. 

4401  t.  ALWAYS  OHACI,  Dane  O” Heal 


114-1):  2,  Lorftm  OeM  (5-1);  a,  Ml  a Hum 
(10-1).  3-1  lev  Aflwa.  10  ran.  12.  nk.  (Use 
day  KeUaww)  Tote:  Cl  lift  0.30.  Qoo. 
£840.  Quel  ft  SS0M.  Tr to:  £120:20  CSF: 
£8048.  Trteaet  Mfl3l3l. 

JACKMon  Not  won,  £18,198.1 1 can  tad 
over  to  Catterick  today. 

PUMSHPOTk  £182-80.  OUADPOTl  £4060 

CARUSLE 

2JHH  1,  DASaUNQ  NOCXAVILLK,  A 
Macfcay  (8-1);  2,  8w(ea  Com  (TO-ij;  2, 
Pmrttadtatert  (8-1).  3-1  lav  Plan  For  Prsft. 
IS  ran.  Hd.  1.  (U  Chumanl  Tow  C7-0ft 
£2-00,  MJO,  £2.10.  Dual  F:  ElOfcM.  Trio: 
B12JftCSPE90-« 

1,  CO—AHBW  8*8,  K Fallon 


J 


(10-1);  a.  epanlrti  O—ara  (14-1);  3. 

Arab  Bride*  (10-11.  4-1  tav  Cnmrtol 
Broom.  ISran.  H,2X(Mr»jRainaden)To»B. 
£18.70;  £420.  £8.80.  £280.  Dual  F:  £172 3ft 
Trio:  £438.30.  CSF:  £134.87.  Trices! 
£1.39082. 

Uda  1,  COMTRACT  KVDOS,  N Vrttey 
(B-1):  2,  Ini  dtili  ill  r (13-B  (avj:  a,  Bette 
Jaonb  (10-1)  11  ran.  2 X (C  Thornton) 
Tort  CBJXKEI  4ft  ET-40.e2BO.  Dual  F £200. 
Trio-  £2600  CSF-  £2052  Trtodsr  £127.60. 
4.501  1,  MAOIC  CAHOUSHL,  J Fanning 
(5-1);  2,  Holm  (B-ll  (av):  2,  Dknadqm  (7-*). 
4r  an.  0, 3.  (M  Johnston)  Tow:  CSJC.  Dual  F 
£4.50.  CSF:  £9  18. 

4J80*  1,  AQUADO,  J Quinn  (10-1):  *,  CaO 
To  Tbe  Bar  (0-2);  3,  Tropical  Buck  (6-1) 


7-2  te  FesBtaretone  Lem.  14  ran.  31 X (S 
Bowraig}  Tort  ClOSft  52. 2ft,  £210.  Eft3ft 
Dual  F-  02  M Trio  £87.3ft  CSF'  ES8.05. 

4 M 1,  ROYAL  BPBBHNft  A Cub 
tone  (8-4  lav);  *,  HoBbwak  (8-2).- a.  Craw- 
poop*  (7-2).  8 ran.  a.  3.  (Mrs  M Rorrtey) 
Tbrt.  EZ.M;  El.lft  CZ30.  Cl  JO.  Dual  ft  CSJft 
Trio:  £620  CSF:  £1 1.84  Tricart  £29.70.  MR-. 
Great  Oniien. 

I £333.10.  ftUAOWCmClUft 


UTTOXETER 

ZJOOt  1,  ALL  ML  R Merfay  (17-25;  *. 
teoMOpe  Ptaoo  (S-Zk  % Snowy  Petrol 

18-4  fee).  B ran.  14. 13.  (J  Hetfiermn)  Tote 
£700;  £150.  n.  ID.  n.ia  Duel  F:£8J(L  Trio: 
£1090.  CSF:  C1&44.  NR.  Cheer'e  Baby. 


LSOi  1,  UHOn  HU,  D Bridgaatar 
(1-2  Wv):  *.  FanMdge,  (5-11;  ft  YanfaM 
(10-1).  7 ran.  DtaL  2ft  (M  Pipe)  Tow:  EiJOi 
£2.0ft  £160  DualftC210.CSF-G4.il. 
LOOn.bAJDAAII,  C Llewellyn  (7-21SVK 
ft  My  kfcrtialw  (8-1);  ft  Tooym  HR 
(8-1).  12  ran.  2 4.  (N  TWtaton-Devtn)  Tort 
£4Aft  £1.80.  £3.70.  £1.70.  Dual  p £4200. 
Trio:  £792a  CSF:  £3238.  Triease  £203.83. 
ft»Or  t,  MUrtCOHA,  Ft  DunMOOdr  (3-1 
JH«*  a.  HoaryR  (&-1);  ft  Cuuwlarkal 
anra  (4-1).  8-1  ]t-3av  Tougn  DOSL  5 ran  11. 
X(PHoM»Tort  £210;  £150.  £2:80  Dual  P: 
C8. 7ft  CSP  £1252 

4J3tk  1,  NEWTON  POINT,  H Johnson 
(11-4  by);  ft  R ra«>  £B-1fc  9,  Etta  tee 
|1S-S|.  B ran.  22.  nk.  (O  laetalaon)  Tort 


£3.70:  ci.lft  £420.  C1JMX.  Dual  P £2470. 
Tran  G4350.  CSF-  £84.00.  Trtoaae  £12282 
NR:  Secret  Foot. 

4Jft  1.  MOHTHUH  Bt.UW,  Mr  J Jufcae 
(7-3;  ft  Broad  Btaane  (11-4  tar);  ft 
Aaraee  Tim  Card  (10-1).  18  ran.  ft  28.  (H 
Lavb)  Tort  £200;  £1  JO.  El  JU  £280.  Dual 
F:  £450.  Trio:  £1480:  CSF:  £1284  NR: 
Candle  Slow. 

LOOl  4.  OAMPAlft  D WaWh  nv-z):  ft 

Chany  Dm  (14-11;  ft  Mrara  Cta.lainat 

no-1).  »-8  tmi  ttbal.  11  ran.  4.  MN 
Twtaton-Davtaa)  Tort  £880:  21A0,  C3.70, 
£5.10.  Due)  F;  £6280.  Trrt  £T38Aa  CSF: 
G8272 

OUADMmC7.7a 
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Greg  in 

losing 

muddle 

Stephan  Blerfey  In  Paris 


Greg  Rusedski,  Brit- 
ain's adopted  Cana- 
dian. spends  much  of 
his  time  talking  about  “the 
big  points*'.  His  obsession 
is  understandable,  for  they 
currently  pass  him  by  like 
soap  babbles  in  a breeze, 
eluding  his  every  attempt 
to  pluck  them  out  of  the  air 
and  wonder  at  their  fragile 
beauty. 

Yesterday  against  Michael 
Stick,  the  1991  Wimbledon 
champion.  Rusedski  had 
ample  opportunities  in  the 
second  set  to  stretch  the 
German.  But  every  time  a 
chance  arose  it  was  Stich 
who  walloped  home  the 
telling  service  or  ground 
stroke.  So  Rusedski  lost 
this  second-round  match 
6-3, 7-5, 6-3- 

Stich,  the  world  No.  16,  is 
still  feeling  his  way  back 
after  an  operation  to  cure 
ankle  ligament  problems. 
Rusedski  knew  his  best 
chance  of  winning  was  to 
keep  the  match  going  as 
long  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  he  lost  his  opening  ser- 
vice did  not  bode  well  for  a 
prolonged  encounter. 

Court  One  at  Roland  Gar- 
ros is  almost  circular;  it 
has  an  intensely  intimate 
ambiance  and  yesterday 
was  suffocatingly  hot.  Ru- 
sedski never  looked  com- 
fortable; Stich,  in  cream 
top  and  cream  shorts,  was  a 
study  in  coolness. 

Rusedski,  as  the  England 
cricketer  Kenny  Barring- 
ton once  famously 
remarked,  was  frequently 
caught  in  "two-man's 
land".  On  grass,  carpet  or 
cement  he  instinctively 
clambers  in  after  his  first 
serve,  but  the  red  clay  obvi- 
ously inhibits  him. 

“I  don't  think  he  is  sure 
what  he  is  supposed  to  play 
on  day,”  said  Stich.  "Actu- 
ally he  has  to  play  serve- 
and-volley  if  he  is  to  have  a 
chance.” 

This  Is  certainly  true 
while  Rusedski's  basic 
ground  strokes  remain  so 
inherently  insecure.  When- 
ever a long  rally  developed 
there  was  a 95  per  cent 
chance  Stich  would  ulti- 
mately win  the  point. 

The  German  has  worked 
extremely  hard  on  his  own 
ground  shots  and  although 
his  serve  remains  a won- 
derfully potent  weapon  he 
is  not  solely  reliant  on  its 
immense  power.  He  did, 
though,  serve  15  aces. 

Rusedski  will  now  return 
home  and  prepare  for  Wim- 
bledon, where  last  year, 
wearing  his  now  discarded 
Union  Jack  bandanna,  he 
reached  the  fourth  round. 

After  the  drama  of  Andre 
Agassi's  exit  and  the  fluctu- 
ating match  between  Pete 
Sampras  and  Sergi  Bru- 
guera,  the  atmosphere  yes- 
terday along  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  was  altogether 
less  frenzied. 

Thomas  Muster,  the 
reigning  champion,  was  out 
early  on  the  Court  Suzanne 
Lenglen,  seeing  off  France's 
Gerard  Solves  6-1,  6-3.  6-6 
without  breaking  sweat, 
and  later  Steffi  Graf,  look- 
ing wonderfully  relaxed, 
beat  Australia's  Nicole 
Bradtke  6-2,  6-2. 

Muster,  having  seen  one 
of  his  bites  noires,  Carlos 
Costa,  beaten  the  previous 
day.  must  have  been  doubly 
delighted  to  see  Stefan  Ed- 
berg  comfortably  beat  an- 
other Spaniard,  Carlos 
Moya,  who  beat  the  Aus- 
trian in  Munich  this  year. 


The  good,  the 
bad  and  the 
not  so  ugly 
kid  from  Chile 

Richard  Williams  at  Roland  Garros  on  the 
20-year-old  Marcelo  Rios,  probably  the 
next  bad-boy  superstar  of  world  tennis 

WHEN  Marcelo  Rios  For  Rios,  or  at  least  the  ver- 
heard  John  McEn-  sion  of  him  that  he  chooses  to 
roe  say  that  he  display,  authority  exists  only 
looked  like  a girl,  to  be  questioned.  And  ques- 


WHEN  Marcelo  Rios 
heard  John  McEn- 
roe say  that  he 
looked  like  a girl, 
he  stopped  shaving  At  the 
French  Open  this  week,  with 
his  dirty-brown  skin,  his 
green-and-yellow  cat's  eyes, 
his  bandy  legs,  a silky  black 
pony-tail  halfway  to  bis  waist- 
band. and  his  newly  acquired 
stubble,  what  he  looked  like 
was  the  last  and  meanest  gun- 
fighter  standing  between  Clint 
Eastwood  and  a happy  ending. 

The  probable  next  super- 
star  of  world  tennis  is,  wait 
for  it,  a spoiled  brat  whose 
sulks  and  tantrums  are 
matched  only  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a sublime  left- 
handed  talent.  And  the 
schoolgirls  of  Paris  were  out 
en  masse  to  pay  homage, 
transfixed  by  his  prowling 
grace  and  lethal  scowL 
As  Rios,  the  ninth  seed,  dis- 
missed the  second-round  chal- 
lenge of  Jason  Stoltenberg  in 
straight  sets  (6-1,  6-3,  6-3) 
yesterday,  the  air  was  so 
thick  with  teenage  hormones 
that  you  could  have  caught 
them  with  a tennis  racket 


Like  McEnroe  his. 
temper  is  on  a 
hair-trigger.  When 
the  1 993  world  junior 
champion  made  the 
tour,  he  brought 
along  a reputation 
as  a world-class 
racket  abuser 


Scuffing  his  sneakers  angrily 
in  the  red  dust  and  darting 
that  greeny -yellow  glare 
across  the  net  the  20-year-old 
Chilean  was  doing  nothing  to 
underplay  the  turbulent  cha- 
risma that  seduced  not  just 
the  schoolgirls  but  the  suits  of 
Adidas  and  IMG,  who  believe 
they  have  a phenomenon  on 
their  hands. 

Rios  joined  the  tour  2V* 
years  ago  and  arrived  in 
Paris  this  week  shortly  after 
confirmation  of  his  new 
standing  as  the  lOth-ranked 
player  on  the  tour  computer 
list  Just  to  put  him  into  his- 
torical context  the  speed  of 
his  progress  into  the  top  10 
has  outdone  Pete  Sampras 
and  Andre  Agassi  and  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Jimmy  Con- 
nors, Bjorn  Borg.  McEnroe 
and  Boris  Becker. 

Like  Agassi.  Rios  trades  on  a 
test  draw.  He  takes  the  ball 
early,  using  his  speed  of  eye 
and  foot  to  starve  his  opponent 
of  precious  decision-making  1 
time,  giving  his  punched  fore- 
hand ground  strokes  a power 
remarkable  for  a man  standing 
a mere  5ft  Bin  and  weighing 
only  10  stone. 

Like  McEnroe,  his  temper 
is  on  a hair-trigger.  When  the 
1993  world  junior  champion 
graduated  to  the  ATP  tour  he 
brought  along  a reputation  as 
a world-class  racket  abuser. 


in  association  with 


WEAR  YOUR  COLOURS 


The  Guardian  has  teamed  up  with  those  self-styled  sporting  outfitters  of 
intellectual  distinction.  Philosophy  Football,  to  produce  the  fashion 
accessory  for  the  European  Championships... 

MuftKoloured,  multi- lingua!  and  positively  europhile,  the  Europe  United 
Wiirt  is  100%  cotton.  XL,  and  brSfanr  white,  with  ail  16  flags  In  their 
original  colours.  

The  shirt  contains  no  British  beef  and  is  y^EBIfllEUNnEB/V 

entirely  jingo-free.  / \ ’ ~v 

Just  7S5  (plus  £1.90  pfip).  cheques 
payable  to  Philosophy  Football.  Guaranteed 
first  dass  delivery  by  return  of  post 

Order  from  Europe  United  CIS), 

PO  Bos  10684,  London  N15  6XA  


EummBl' 


For  Rios,  or  at  least  the  ver- 
sion of  him  that  he  chooses  to 
display,  authority  exists  only 
to  be  questioned.  And  ques- 
tions are  there  to  be  stored 
down  until  they  shrivel  and 
perish.  Yesterday  in  Paris  the 
French  tennis  journalists 
awarded  him  their  annual 
Prix  Citron  for  non-coopera- 
tion. Even  the  Chilean  repor- 
ters who  follow  him  around 
the  world,  anxious  for  scraps 
to  feed  to  the  adoring  millions 
back  home  to  whom  he  repre- 
sents the  long-awaited  heir  to 
Luis  Ayala  (a  finalist  here  in 
the  1958  and  1960  singles),  are 
given  only  the  surliest 
response. 

There  are  things  you  don't 
say  to  Marcelo  Rios.  You 
don't  tea  him  he  looks  like  a 
girl.  And  you  don't  ask.  on  the 
basis  of  European  assump- 
tions combining  his  dark 
complexion  and  flat  nose  with 
his  origins  on  the  tor  side  of 
the  Andes,  if  he  has  Indian 
blood  “What"  he  replied  to 
one  journalist  who  made  such 
a suggestion,  “if  I called  you 
the  son  ofa  whore?" 

In  feet  Rios  was  born  into  a 
middle-class  Santiago  family 
His  father  is  a building  engi- 
neer, his  mother  — - who  is 
among  his  small  party  in  Paris 
this  week  — a teacher.  There 
is  no  tennis  in  his  family  back- 
ground, but  a move  to  a house 
on  the  edge  of  a country  dub, 
where  his  father  Intended  to 
indulge  a fondness  for  god; 
brought  the  boy  into  contact 
with  the  gama 

He  began  playing  at  five,  and 
at  10  had  made  up  his  own 
mind  about  his  future.  Ex- 
pelled from  one  school,  he 
stayed  at  another  only  long 
enough  to  obtain  the  minimal 
qualifications  demanded  by 
his  fetber  as  the  price  for  pur- 
suing his  destiny  on  the  court. 

He  has  already  been 
through  four  coaches  — two 
Chilean,  two  American  — in 
his  short  career,  which  has 
included  time  spent  at  Nick 
Bollettieri's  tennis  academy 
in  Tampa,  Florida,  the  spawn- 
ing ground  of  other  turbulent 
talents.  He  won  three  tourna- 
ments on  the  tour  last  year,  in 
Bologna,  Amsterdam  and 
Kuala  Lumpur.  So  far  he  has 
yet  to  make  a mark  on  the 
Grand  Siam  tournaments  and 
will  give  Wimbledon  a miss 
this  year,  having  been 
knocked  out  by  a qualifier  in 
the  first  round  in  1995. 

For  the  past  three  months 
his  coach  has  been  Peter 
Lundgren,  a big  Swede  who 
left  the  tour  a few  months  ago 
after  a respectable  career. 
Both  IMG  clients,  they  were 
brought  together  to  see  if  the 
chemistry  worked. 

“He  was  looking  for  a coach 
who  could  play  with  him  at  a 
pretty  good  level"  Lundgren 
said  this  week.  “I  wait  to  see 
him  in  Tampa  and  we  played 
for  four  days.  He  liked  me,  I 
liked  him-  i think  the  other 
coaches  woe  a little  bit  too  old 
for  him.  He  needs  to  have 
somebody  younger  who's  been 
playing  cm  the  tour.  Then  it’s 
easier  for  him  to  understand." 
Since  then  Rios  has  been  a 
finalist  in  Barcelona  and  a 
semi-finalist  in  Indian  Wells, 
Monte  Carlo  (where  he  beat 
Becker  in  straight  sets)  and 


Results 


Soccer 

TOULON  INTERNATIONAL 
U-21  TOURNAMENT 
Group  B 

Bnnlirt  (0)  1 Portugft  (1}  a 

Slade  46  Nuna  l&  Bata  57  (pen) 

2. GOO  Dotll  74 

FMENM.Y  UfTERHAnOKAU  Colombia 
1 (Aaprliuj.  Scotland  a 
MAJOR  LEAGUE:  Colorado  2.  Dallas  0; 
San  Jom  Z Kansas  City  1. 


asiauu*  OPEN  l Hamburg)'  FM  round 
(GB/lra  unless  staled)-  00  F Nobile  (NZ). 
M L Westwood;  B Linger  (Oar):  R Boxall: 
J Sanaatm  (Swe),  R Allenby  |Aus):  O Ro- 
lahn  (Nor):  P Nyman  (SweJ.  67  J Cocaras 
(Aral;  N Fifth  (Sum);  M Janson  (Swe);  W 
Riley  (Aus):  D Chopra  rSwefc  E Graud  (Fn. 
M Mackenzie.  68  Q Turner  (NZ):  M-A  Ji- 
menez (Spi;  F Roca  (Sp):  F Valora  (Spj:  C 
Hall;  S Ames  (Trtn  6 Tob).  P Bator;  T Price 
(Aus);  R Gckkot  (SA).  M Harwood  (Ain): 
M Roe.  J Spence,  G Chalmers  (Ausk  M 
Marlin  (Sp).  P MoQInny,  I Firilu  (Sp).  66  R 
McFarlane:  O Kartsscn  (Sun);  U Uoutand; 

P Fulta  (S*rak  8 OaUBCtwr,  o QUtord.  p 
BroadDorat  P Mushefl;  H Weasels  fSA);  A 
Forabrand  (Swell  M Campbell  (NZ);  J PH 
nora  (sp);  <3  Clark;  A Labouc  (Fr);  J Quew 
(Ft);  g Evans:  0 Cooper:  A Bouart 
(Swift);  M Welch.  76  F Undgrwi  (Svre);  S 
Tinning  (Den):  8 Cage;  M Darla:  R Drum- 
mond. S Brown.  S Ballesteros  (Sp);  D 
Oarto:  □ Hospital  (Sp);  K Eriksson  (Sara); 
M McNulty  dim):  J Payne;  S McAHisUsr.  G 
Om.  T Blunt  (Don).  71  E Shrank  (Gar):  R 
CHnsdale;  R Bums;  J Haeggnian  (Sara):  S 
Luna  (Spl;  A Hunter;  D HoweU;  M Hallbcrg 
(Sam).  P HaugsnW  (Nor).  P Affleck;  A 
Cojka  lOav);  E Romwo  (Aral,  J Rivero 
(Sp):  P QUIT  id  (Switzj:  M Wills;  C Montgo- 
merie: P Lawne;  S Flew.  1 Pyman;  T Go- 
pete  (GerK  R ciaydon.  T2  □ Carter:  R 
Karisson  (Swot.  R Russell;  P Hedftom 
(Sara):  F How  ley;  P GoWmg:  R Cotes;  M 
Tunnldiff,  D WllSauts.  R Ratlerty:  Q Brand 

Br,  l Woostunr.  S Van  Vuuren  (SAJ:  A 
Inaghi  (W;  O Robertson;  R WlUtaon;  T 
Joftnstona  (Zim):  C Races  (It);  P Walton;  P 
Way;  P Motonoy  (Aus);  J van  de  vetdo 
(Fn.  J-M  Can  cares  (Sp).  A Sherborne:  C 
Cevaer  (Frl:  A Kantkonsn  (Rn).  T3  B May 
(IS);  M Forty  (Fr);  H Titul  iGvr):  j Lomas:  ■ 
A Haghind  (Swc)-  R BornorsJ  (GW);  A 
Painter  | Aus);  0 Eckstein  iGori:  Q SeUbero 
i5iMt);  C fiunoson  |Spl:  T Planchln  (Swoi: 

S Sinwer  iGorl  S Webster:  M Gate*,  p 


Soccer 


Hamburg.  At  the  Italian  Open 
he  made  the  quarter-finals, 
which  he  followed  by  winning 
the  clay-court  tournament  at 
StPSIten. 

Lundgren  sits  in  the  stand 
with  a small  yellow-covered 
notebook,  carafkilly  logging 
each  winning  or  losing  shot 
according  to  type.  "Not  all 
coaches  do  this.”  he  said. 
"But  I like  to  be  able  to  see 
what  he's  doing  well  and 
doing  badly  so  that  we  can 
talk  about  It  afterwards.  And 
at  practice  next  day  I can  see 
if  he’s  thinking  about  it  or  not 
thinking  about  it" 

Inevitably,  Lundgren  de- 
fends his  player's  personality. 
"He  loves  the  game."  he  said, 
“but  he  doesn't  like  Came. 
He’s  very  honest  on  the  court 
And  he's  much  better  than 
when  I started  with  him, 
throwing  his  racket  and  such. 
Okay,  he  still  does  it  but  not 
as  much." 

Unpopular  with  journalists. 
Rios  is  said  to  have  few 
friends  among  his  fellow  play- 
ers. “He  likes  to  walk  around 
by  himself,  or  sit  with  me,  or 
his  trainer.  He  has  his  small 
group  of  people  that  he  likes. 


Fowl  or  | Aus):  G Emerson:  D Smyth.  5 
Richardson:  S Grappasomu  (HI:  A Com- 
mon; T Lmrat  (Frl.  74  D Borrego  (Sp):  E 
Botognesi  (It).  R (tarts  (Aus):  E Canonic* 

I im:  u Eckhantt  (Gar).  B Hughes  (Aus).  M 
Lllton;  S Bottom  ley  76  G J Brand;  M Len- 
nar (Swat;  M Beaancanay  (Frj;  l John 
(Gar);  J Sickerton:  M Brier  (Aut);  A Old-  I 
com.  76  M Granbarg  (Swe).  l Speneor  S 
Chadwick.  , 

Tennis 

PMMCH  OPEN  (Parts  I.  Mku  Sweond 
nunk  T Ikakir  |Auu  bl  G Solves  (Frj 

6- 1.  6-3.  6-0:  C Ivtonta  (Cno)  b(  D 
Wheaton  (US)  7-5,  8-2.  6-4:  J ihm 
ISwttz)  M J SHemerinK  (Noth)  6-2. 1-6.  6-3. 

7- 6:  M Stkfi  (Ger)  bt  G Rusedski  (GBl  6-3. 
7-5. 6-0:  M Roue*  (Swift)  bt  J Novak  (Cz) 
6-2. 6-4. 6-3.  B DM  (Cz)  bt  A Medve- 
dev lUkrl  9-3.  6-7,  6-1,  B-«:  U TNatroro 
(Swoi  bl  M Know  tea  (Sahj  5-7.  6-3.  T-€. 
6-4.  6-1  C Refine  (Fr|  bt  R Reneberg 
(US)  7-5.  6-2.  6-3.  A Volmn  (Rom)  bl  S 
Scha Own  (Noth)  5-7.  8-3.  6-4.  6-2:  P 
Korda  (Cz)  M L Roux  (Fr)  7-5.  6-4.  6-4.  P 
HwWi  (Noth)  bl  A Boetech  (Frl  7-5. 
2-fl.  6-2.  8-4.  ■ Hos  (ChlMi  bl  J Stolten- 
berg  (Aus)  6-4.  6-3.  6-3:  B Knriumhw 
(Ger)  bt  A Gaudonzi  (H)  6-3.  6-4.  6-4:  A 
Rwwioaul  (Sp)  bt  H □reekmami  (Ger 
6-2.  6-2.  6-3;  S Edbwe  (Swe)  bl  C Moya 
(Sp)  6-L  6-2,  6-1;  M Cheng  (US)  R R 
FfombWB  (Aus)  6-4,  3-6.  7-6.  6-4. 

Wonmn  Second  luwah  A OadM  ISA) 
bt  F Lublam  (10  6-4. 6-1:  K Dace  (Japan)  u 
T Jeemenica  (Vugi  6-4.  « S Tactwd  (Fr) 
bl  P Suarez  lArg)  7-5, 6-3;  Q Ptzdohlnl  (HJ 
bl  J HaJard  Dccugls  (Fr)  W.  6-4.  7—5;  A 
Oroasman  (US)  bl  N Oechy  (Fr)  6-3.  8-i 
P taasreve  (Cz)  bt  P Kamstra  iKoth)  6-2. 
4-6.  6-1;  C Rjftba  (Sp)  bt  R Zrubatova 
(SKIJ  6-3.  7-5;  I HnjoE  (Cro)  bt  R Grande 
(IU  6-3.  7-6;  V aetahl  (bide)  w L Courtom 
(Bel)  7-6.  6-2.  L DawMiperf  (US)  bl  S-H 
Park  (S  Kor)  6-1. 6-2;  B Paulun  (Aut)  bl  K 
Boogert  (Natti)  6-2.  6-4:  L WW  [US)  bt  S 
Cecchmi  (II)  6-7.  7-8. 6-2.  S Ora*  (Gar)  bl 
N Brad  Ike  (Aus)  8-2. 6-2  ■ J Famodas 
(US)  tri  H Nagyova  iSta)  6-2.  0-4.  Q Laon 
darein  (Sp)  ft  K Nagateuto  (Japan)  6-1, 
6-0.  Double*:  Selected:  fflrat  roumfa  J 
NMatna/A  Saaeko*  Vkario  (Cz/Spl  MU 
KouKtasov  Lake  (Neth/GB)  6-1.  6-2;  H 
Z varava  (Bolants)  bl  A Sorra-Zaneiti  (It) 
6-3.  9-3. 

Chess 

DOS  HBRKANAS  TOUfUMUHEMT  (Sfr 
Vine)-  Heond  Sevan:  v Tdpalpv  (Bui)  n.  V 
An  and  (Intf)  & j Poigar  (Hun|  0.  G Ka- 
sparov (Rue  1 1:  v Kramnik  (Rus)  I.  u lllea- 
caa  iSp)  IS.  V Ivanchuk  lUkr)  1.  A Shirav 
(So)  V B Gotland  i Belarus)  1.  G Kamsky 
(US)  0.  Loadans  Topalov  5.  Anand.  Kram- 
nikA  Kaaparev.  GeHarto  4, 


He  doesn't  talk  to  many  other 
guys. 

"He’s  different  He  likes  to 
be  on  the  court  he  likes  to 
practise,  and  he  likes  to  hang 
out  at  the  dub,  watching  the 
matches.  He  doesn’t  like  to  be 
in  the  hotel  room.  The  Swed- 
ish guys,  when  they’d  fin- 
ished practising  they'd  want 
to  get  dressed  and  go,  stay 
away  from  the  court  Marcelo 
is  very  interested  in  what’s 
going  on." 

Lundgren  doesn’t  see  Rios's 
lack  of  height  as  hindering 
his  rise  through  .the  top  10. 
“He  has  such  good  hands, 
such  good  feel.  If  he’d  been  a 
guy  who  has  to  work  a lot  for 
every  shot  then  it  would  be 
different"  There  is  an  obvi- 
ous parallel  with  a top  player 
of  similar  stature.  "Michael 
Chang  is  an  unbelievable 
player  but  he  has  to  work 
hard  for  every  shot  fight  for 
every  point  Marcelo  doesn't 
look  like  he's  trying  some- 
times because  he’s  so  loose. 
Thaf  s why  he's  so  good. 

“He  reads  the  game  very 
well  and  he’s  very  strong  on 
the  big  points.  He's  not  afraid 
to  go  for  shots.  He  plays  his  , 


UK  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (Warwick)' 
. Round  11e  Brtelol  4.  fbcfimord  4:  BrUtaii 
Chess  magazine  TJf.  North  Weft  & Croy- 
don 3.  Wood  Groan  5:  GulkJtord  3.  Witney 
5-  Saudi  Wjlos  5.  No  Flanna  3.  Midlands  6. 
Novrcaaile  2,  Sough  6*.  Hertford  tl 
Row!  12:  Wood  Green  IX.  Slough  Bt. 
Bristol  IX  Midlands  Bt  Witney  t.  BCU  7; 
Richmond  43,  North  Wefil  3X:  Croydon  3X. 
South  Wales  4K  Na  Flanna  354.  GWkflord 
45fc  Hertford  SX  Navnastlc  IX  Rond  IS, 
BCM  7.  Croydon  1;  Guildford  4.  Br»tot  4; 
Wood  Green  Bt.  Na  Ftanna  IX  South 
Wales  46.  Witney  3k;  Newcastle  4.  Rich- 
mond 4;  North  Weal  3X  Hertford  4X;  Slough 
SK.  Milliards  2X  Fhtai  atonfingo:  t. 
Slough  24  match  poima  (75  game  poWter. 
2.  Midlands  23  (74)0:  3.  Wood  Green  19 
tflfflO;  4.  BCM  19  (82). 

Baseball 

NATIONAL.  LEAGUBi  Chicago  a Atlanta 
£ Pittsburgh  4,  Houston  7;  Montreal  0.  San 
Diego  4;  Philadelphia  2.  Los  Angolas  3 (11 
Innings):  New  York  2.  San  Franc  bed  4-  SI 
Louis  6.  Colorado  5. 

AMnaCAH  LBACUEi  Milwaukee  7.  Min- 
nesota 8 (13  innings):  Toronto  6.  Chicago 
6;  Kansas  City  4,  Detroit  5;  Texas  5.  Cleve- 
land 4;  Oakland  7.  Boston  6 (10  Innings): 
California  4.  NY  0:  Snathe  9.  Baltimore  B 


Cycling 


OHIO  DTTALUe  Stege  19  (Aulla  to 
Loan*.  lQSkm)-  1,  F Fonlonelll  (IQ  MogWt- 
do  MG  4V  38mln  44coc:  2.  G Mbsaglla  (IQ 
Pan  or  la:  3.  F Quid!  (m  Scngno.  4.  □ Zan- 
Mte  (IQ  AKI  afl  sc  5.  0 Caaaratto  (II) 
Bcrigrra  at  2soc.  6,  M Ptccoil  (It)  Bresclawt 

а.  7.  M Treversonl  id)  Carrara:  a.  M Cain 
(H|  AKI;  9.  D Conlrlni  (II)  Breads]  al;  10.  G 
Magnuoaon  (Swe)  Amaru  A Vila  all  ft. 
OMnlk  1.  D Rebellin  (Bl  Poltl  S2hr  flmln 
7aec:  a P Tontov  (Rus)  Panaris  si  4VK  L 
S FausOm  (II)  AKI  at  Baoc;  4.  € Zatoa  (IQ 
Csrrera-13;  5.  F Casa  grande  (hi  saeco  16? 

б.  L Ptopoli  (It)  Ratin  at 

Equestrianism 

EN2A  NATIONS  CUP  HECTTNG  (Hlch- 
Etead).  New  ZniandTraphyi  i.  Airborne 
MontBcillo  [U  Robert.  Fr)  clear  BO.dteec,  2, 
’ Balias eyr  KikBita  IE  Holstein.  Ire)  dr 
88  09, 3.  Helto  Oscar  (G  Glazzard.  GB)  dr 
90.07.  bitamttanai  Staken  1,  Caprt- 
ctoux  Dea  Six  Censes  (3  Van  Paesschen. 
Bel)  dear  74.7t;  S.  Ashley  (u  Whitaker. 
GB)  dr  79.84;  3.  Welham  (j  Whitaker.  GB) 
dr  00*5 


Fixtures 


League  gains 
Nationwide 


RuxscH  THowas 

The  FootbaU  League  yes- 
terday put  ttself  under 
£5.35  million  Nation- 
wide protection,  only  for  the 
building  society  to  find  nega- 
tive vibes  already  rattling  the 
windows. 

Even,  such  a solid  financial 
institution  as  Nationwide,  it 
seems,  cannot  escape  the  fall- 
out from  the  scandal  of  Eng- 
land's aeroplane  vandalism. 
The  feet  that  the  prime  sus- 
pect is  such  a high-profile 
player  as  Paul  Gascoigne, 
whose  29th  birthday  celebra- 
tions allegedly  resulted  In 
£5,000  damage,  has  inflated 
the  adverse  publicity. 

After  the  record  three-year 
sponsorship  deal  was  an- 
nounced, Nationwide's  chief 
executive  Brian  Davis  admit- 
ted: “Our  timing  was  a little 
bit  unlucky  with  this  story.” 

Davis  joined  the  wide- 
spread criticism  cf  the  FA’S 
fumbling  response  to  the 
aerial  episode.  “What's  hap- 
pened is  very  silly  and  should 
have  been  better  managed,” 
he  said.  “By  the  sound  of  it 
they  had  a bit  of  a wild  party 
on  the  plane.  It  sounds  very 
bad  news.  The  FA  will  have  to 
look  into  it  and  take  the  right 
action.” 

But,  overall,  “this  is  the 
right  trm#»  to  join  forces  with 
the  national  game,”  Davis  in- 
sisted. “We’re  aware  that  in 
business,  as  in  sport,  there 
will  be  incidents.  But  we  have 
to  look  on  the  positive  side.” 

The  Nationwide  deal  repre- 
sents a 75  per  cent  increase  on 
the  League's  previous  £1  mil- 
lion-a-year  three-year  con- 


tract with  Bndsleigfa  Insur- 
ance, which  expired  .with  the 
play-offe  tiffs  week.  Endslefgh 
wanted  ,to  renew  the  partner- 
ship but  is  understood  to  have 
found  the  price  too  high.  - 

The  League's  bargaining 
power  was  strengthened -by 
the  recent  five-year,  £L25-mil- 
lion  television  deal  under 
which  more  than  60  live 
pumww  a season  will  go  out  on 
Sky  Sports  from  August. 
Highlights  will  be  shown  on 

rrv. 

Davis  said  the  TV  deal  was 
“a  real  bonus”  and  added: 
“The  national  game  has  a. 
very  strong  image.  And  the 
audiences  all  round  are  get- 
ting bigger.**  __ 

Gordon  McKeag.  the 
League  president  conceded 
that  the  financial  gap  with 
the  Premier  League,  was  “not 
bridgeable”  but  he  believed 
that  the  TV  and  sponsorship 
deals  would  give  the  72  mem- 
ber clubs  a sounder  financial 
base  and  help  end  talk  of-  a 
breakaway  to  a Premiership 
second  division. 

“We  certainly  hope  that 
any  dissension  will  be  in  the 
past,”  said  McKeag,  “and  we 
hope  these  deals  will  cement 
things  between  all  the  mem- 
ber clubs.  We’ve  put  together 
a package  that  gives  our  clubs 
the  opportunity  to  stand  on 
their  feet.” 

In  return  for  its  backing 
Nationwide,  which  will  be 
Britain's  biggest  building 
society  when  the  Halifax  be- 
comes a bank  early  next  year, 
will  see  the  Nationwide  Foot- 
ball League  logo  on  perimeter 
boards  at  every  ground,  on 
all  match  tickets,  branded 
■match  halls  and  team  shirts. 


FA  given  seven-day  deadline 


1 1 HE  FA  has  been  given 
I seven  days  to  avoid 
being  sued  by  tbe  National 
Sporting  Club. 

Steve  Hamer,  a NSC  di- 
rector, was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  three  hours 
on  April  30  after  a police 
raid.  The  NSC  was  accused 


of  illegally  selling  1.300 
tickets  for  Euro  96,  but 
charges  were  dropped  11 
days  later. 

Hamer  says:  “The  FA  and 
the  Met  Police  have  exactly 
one  week  to  explain  them- 
selves or  we  will  seek 
redress  in  the  courts.” 


Bitter-sweet  in 

the  Orange  Bowl 


Knee-high . . . Bios  easing  to  his  straight-sets  win  over  Stoltenberg  yesterday  tomjswws 


best  when  it’s  a tight  match." 

His  only  big  problem  is  in- 
consistency over  the  course  of 
a match.  “He's  got  most  of  the 
strokes,  and  his  game  is 
pretty  solid,  but  he  does  lose 
concentration.  Well,  he's  only 
20  years  old.  And  he's  learn- 
ing that  you  can't  give  points 
away  to  a guy  like  Thomas 
Muster.  He  played  Muster  I 
twice:  the  first  time  he  played 
well,  the  second  time  he  lost 
his  concentration  [for]  a cou- 
ple of  games  and  the  match 
was  over.  So  when  we  prac- 
tise I tell  him  to  concentrate 
on  every  ball.  I tell  him  that 
Connors  and  Borg  and  those 
guys,  even  when  they  were 
down  love-40,  they  always 
tried  to  come  back  in  every 
game." 

tn  the  Manichean  universe 
of  modern  sport,  where  good 
and  evil  do  battle  for  the 
entertainment  of  many  and 
the  enrichment  of  a few.  the 
commercial  value  of  Marcelo 
Rios’s  bad-boy  scowl  could 
hardly  be  more  obvious. 
Neatly  fitting  the  dominant 
theme  of  post-war  popular 
culture,  it  may  soon  be  star- 
ing down  the  whole  world. 


Squash 

WORLD  CUP  MIXED  TEAM  COMPETI- 
TION (Kujta  LumpurV  Pool  As  Australia  3. 
SUigopora  O.  Germany  3.  Hong  Kong  0. 
Pool  Bl  England  3.  Finland  0 (Big  Ural):  M 

Ch  Mower  bt  j Raumolln  6-3,  4-1.  u-i  M 

Cairo*  bt  0 pHUfsinsm  9-2.  9-3.  9-3;  S 
Homer  bt  K Paasnnrta  9-3.  9-4.  9-4.  Hol- 
land 2.  Malaysia  I.  Pool  Cl  NZ  3.  Brazil  ft 
SA  2.  Sweden  1.  Pool  D=  WnM  L Italy  1 
(Wales  Nrsil.  M Bonfcamta  bl  M Pareoetol 
8-7.  6-3.  9-6,  D B»  bl  F Busl  6-7,  9-6. 

8- 5.  K Hogan  lost  to  T Deialunl  9-3.  9-3. 

9- 8;  Egypt  2.  Canada  t.  - 

Evening  Racing 

MUSSELBURGH 
MS  |9f)i  1,  BRUTAL  FANTASY,  K Dar- 
ley  (11-10  lav),  a.  No  Roah  (7-1);  a. 
Fancy  (2-1).  6 ran.  IX.  3.  (N  Tin  Wet)  Tote: 
Cl  SO:  cm  C2.70  Dual  F.  £5.60.  CSF 
£8.66. 

7.1 5 11  m 4f  3 1 ydajil,  BA  YftAK,  J Car- 
rati  (6-5  lav);  a,  Phorty  Dm  per  (0-1):  3, 
LMvtan  (7-2).  a ran.  3X  ZX  (M  Ryan) 
Tots-  £1.90:  £1.20.  £1.40.  £1.90.  Dual  F: 
cam  CSft  £837 

745  (Eft  1,  OARHOCK  VALLEY,  J Car- 
roll  (9-4  lav):  a,  Swn  m Uhfttoy  (7-2): 
a.  Tbe  hraHtute  Boy  (3-1).  0 ran.  IX.  3.  (J 
Berry)  Tote  £320.  Cl.50.  Cl. TO.  £2.60.  Dual 
F £520.  CSF:  £10  28.  Trfcaet  £21.26. 

HEREFORD 

LM  1,  LA  MDKUMUINA.  A P McCoy 
(3-1);  a.  Top— ga  18-1);  3,  Owe  Mo— 
Dime  (66-1).  8-15  luv  Political  Panto.  12 
ran.  20,  IX  (D  Marta)  Tote.  CUft  11.1ft 
£1 2ft  £1060.  DF  W SO.  Trio-  £181.10.  CSF: 
£20.76. 

T-OCfc  1,  JUST  on  CANALETTO,  C 
Llewellyn  (7-E  lav):  2.  Tbe  West’s  Asleep 
M6-1);  a,  Turpte-a  Qreea  (9-1).  14  ran. 
IX,  dlsL  (H  Twbun-Dsvlas)  Tote:  £4.40; 
£2,50,  £4.40.  £1.00,  Dual  F:  £l62.9ft  Trio' 
£154.10.  CSF.  ZS2AZ  Trkast  E37E21.  NR- 
Costnie  Force.  Jay  Jay's  Voyago.  Jim  VaJ- 
wtine.  Brindley  House  (12-1)  withdrawn. 
Rulo  4.  deduction  Sp  m t 
7JO:  1.  ROBERT’S  TOY,  □ Brtdgw*l©r 
17-4  lav);  a,  LoMatfa  (9-2);  3,  Her- 
«M»ra«toa*  (7-21.  B ran.  7.  11  (M  Pipe)  Tt 
C2  60;  £1.10.  C2.90.  Cl  10  DF-  C7  10.  CSF: 
£9.74. 


Patrick  Glenn  sees 
hope  for  the  Scots 
despite  a 1-0  defeat 


FAUSTINO  ASPRILLA’s 
remarkable  goal  for  Co- 
lombia seven  minutes 
from  the  end  inflicted  an  un- 
deserved defeat  on  Craig 
Brown's  Scotland  squad  at 
Miami's  rain-lashed  Orange 
BowL  It  was  their  third  defeat 
in  succession  in  a series 
which  also  embraced  Den- 
mark in  Copenhagen  and  the 
United  States  in  Connecticut, 
but  at  last  they  gave  their 
anxious  followers  encourag- 
ing portents  for  Euro  96. 

Aspriila  was  aided  by  a 
lapse  in  defensive  concentra- 
tion from  Boyd  and  McKim- 
mie  but  the  Newcastle  strik- 
er's finish,  taking  five  ball 
wide  of  Guram  on  the  right 
and  driving  it  over  the  fine 
from  a tight  angle,  demon- 
strated his  class. 

Until  that  moment  Goram 
had  been  what  tbe  Americans 
would  call  the  game’s  Most 
Valuable  Player,  giving  a vir- 
tuoso performance  behind  a 
defence  which  looked  sound 
and  composed.  The  Rangers 
goalkeeper  highlighted  his 
general  excellence  with  two 
astounding  saves,  both  high 
to  his  right  from  Valencia  and 
Aspriila. 

Goram,  starting  an  Interna- 
tiona] far  the  first  time  since 
December  1994,  may  look  over- 
weight .and  indeed  is  rarely  at 
peak  fitness  because  of  rickety 
knees,  thighs  and  hips,  but  be 
has  such  superb  technique 
that  he  is  the  only  Scotland 


player  who  could  be  called 
world-class  without  a blush. 

He  revealed  that,  three  days 
before  the  match,  he  thought 
he  had  no  chance  of  playing. 
“It  was  afl  down  to  our  doc- 
tor, Stuart  Hillis.  and  our 
physio  Eric  Ferguson,"  he 
said.  "The  hip  I damaged  in 
the  Scottish  Cup  final  meant  I 
hadn’t  trained  for  a fortnight, 
but  the  massage  and  the  doc's 
pills  got  me  ready." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
front  cf  Goram  were  the  cen- 
tral defence  and  midfield  that 
will  start  Scotland's  campaign 
in  Group  A of  the  European 
Championship.  Boyd.  Calder- 
wood,  and  Hendry,  who  played 
only  the  first  half  in  order  to 
protect  an  ankle,  looked  fam- 
iliar with  <me  another  and 
Tosh  McKinlay  confirmed  in 
the  left  wing-back  position  that 
he  is  the  most  effective  pur- 
veyor of  menacing  crosses  into 
opponents'  areas. 

The  midfield  of  McAllister. 
McCall  and  Collins  had 
strength  as  well  as  craft  and 
guile,  and  in  attack  Spencer 
showed  the  intelligence  and 
game  appreciation  that  is 
required  at  the  highest  level. 
McColst,  who  missed  the  best 
chance  of  the  night,  better 
than  that  from  which  Aspriila 
scored,  seemed  less  than  fully 
fit. 

COLOMBIA!  Moo  dragon.  Bermudez. 
Moreno.  Ortiz  INondou.  4Emln) 
Co— loni  (Herrera.  46).  Rtnooa.  GMroda 
rWaMMranra . 46).  Sonra.  MmOm  [Alvarez. 
«?■.  aooUi  (AaorfHo.  46).  Vatondano 
(Artattzatal.  46). 

KSOTLAHDs  Boram  (Rangers);  Hendry 
[Blackburn:  Burley.  Chelsaa.  481. 
’CoMu-wood  (Tottenham).  Boyd  ICaRIc). 
McKImmlo  (Aberdeen).  McAllister 
MeCjdl  (Rangers).  Com  no 
McKinlay  (both  Celtic).  MoCoisl 
iRangera;  Caltaeher,  Blackburn,  811. 
Spa»enr  (Chelsaa;  Joss.  Coventry.  06). 
IMoso  Ft  DomfoguBZ  (US). 


Fry  is  poised  to  buy  Posh 


Fry . . . owner-manager  bid 


Barry  fry  is  poised 

today  to  make  his  latest 
signing  — by  taking  over 
Peterborough  and  becom- 
ing owner-manager  of  the 
Second  Division  club. 

Fry,  dismissed  by  Bir- 
mingham three  weeks  ago, 
is  determined  to  be  maotor 
of  Ms  own  destiny  by  pay- 
ing between  £750,000  and 
£1  million  to  lead  a- new 
regime  at  London  Road. 

Derby  have  signed  a 
second  Croatian  interna- 
tional, the  midfielder  M- 
josa  Asanovic,  from  HaJd0^ 
Split  for  £950,000.  He  joins 
Igor  Stimac  at  the  Premier- 
ship newcomers. 


Ice  Hockey 


NKb  Ranhy  Cop  pky-ofb  Western 
Cwteew  ffctafc  Colorado  4.  Do  trail  1 
tCetorsdo  win  »no»  4-2  and  will  l*co 
Pittsburgh  or  Florida  in  Stanley  Cup  Until). 
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Tigers  snap 
lip  Dwyer 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Cricket 


tan  Matin 


Leicester,  runners' 

up  in  league  and  cup 
this  year,  yesterday 
confirmed  that  Bob 
Dwyer,  the  man  who  coached 
Australia  to  their  World  Cup 
win  five  years  ago,  will  be 
taking  up  a post  at  Wettord 
Road  in  July. 

Dwyer,  who  has  been 
coaching  the  Racing  club  In 
Paris,  will  be  Leicester’s 
director  of  coaching,  working 
closely  with  the  currant  first- 
team  coach  lan  Smith,  who 
will  also  have  a full-time 
position  at  Weiford  Road  from 
this  summer. 

The  rest  of  the  coaching 
restructuring  will  be  finalised 
when  Dwyer  visits  Welfard 
Road  the  week  after  next.  But 
the  appointment  may  encour- 
age Tony  Russ,  sacked  from 
his  job  of  coaching  director 
two  months  ago,  to  pursue  his 
legal  action  against  the  club. 

The  dismissal  of  Russ,  who 
became  one  of  the  game's  first 
full-time  coaches  when  he 
joined  Leicester  six  years  ago, 
shocked  many  followers  of 
the  best-supported  club  in 
Britain,  especially  as  it  came 
a week  after  they  had  reached 
the  Pilkington  Cup  final. 

It  cast  a shadow  over  the 
remainder  of  the  then  Cour- 
age league  champions'  season, 
which  ended  on  a sour  note 


Golf 


with  Nei!  Back's  six-month 
ban  for  pushing  the  referee  in 
the  cup  final. 

Many  of  Russ's  tasks  at 
Leicester  had  been  taken  over 
by  Peter  Wheeler,  who  be- 
came the  club's  chief  execu- 
tive early  this  year. 

Wheeler  preferred  yester- 
day to  talk  about  Dwyer’s  ap- 
pointment “We  have  trawled 
the  world  for  the  best  and  arc 
pleased  that  Bob  has  agreed 
to  come  to  the  Tigers  to  fur- 
ther professionalise  our 
coaching  set-up,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  Turner, 
another  casualty  in  the 
game’s  often  painful  switch  to 
professionalism,  has  become 
a cause  celtbrv  at  Sate.  The  37- 
year-old  former  Woles  fly-half 
was  dismissed  as  player- 
coach  last  week  while  on  a 
tour  of  Italy  with  the  North- 
ern Division. 

A group  of  Sale  members, 
angry  at  the  dismissal,  will 
now  call  for  the  executive 
committee  to  be  ousted  at  the 
club's  annual  general  meeting 
on  Wednesday  week. 

Sale  have  promised  to  hon- 
our Turner's  contract,  which 
runs  until  the  end  of  next  sen- 
son.  He  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Courage  league 
rivals  but  may  return  to 
coach  In  Wales. 

• Roger  Looker,  chairman  of 
Harlequins,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  League  One 
clu  b’s  first  chief  executive. 


Langer  takes  a 
grip  on  defence 


Northamptonshire  v Warwickshire 

Tempers  boil 
as  champions 
feel  the  heat 


HHuSchw 
aft  Northampton 


FDR  same  seasons  now 
Warwickshire  nnd 
Northamptonshire  have 
welcomed  each  other  with  the 
sort  of  bonhomie  with  which 
Saxons  greeted  Viking  invad- 
ers. Friendly  it  ain't 
In  1990,  for  instance.  Curtly 
Ambrose  was  disciplined 
after  bowling  besuners  at  Iter- 
mot  Reeve.  Ten  montlis  ago. 
with  Warwickshire  on  their 
relentless  way  to  the  champi- 
onship. Allan  Lamb  took 
Northnnts  to  Edybaston  and. 
against  the  head,  won  one  of 
the  finest  ding-dongs  in  mem- 
ory. ‘It  was  like  a little  bit  of 
war  out  There.'*  he  said 
afterwards 

Hostilities  continued  un- 
abated yesterday:  bouncers 
galore  and  a warning  for 
Shaun  Pollock;  a non-stop  dis- 
play of  invective  from  War- 
wickshire's wicketkeeper 
Keith  Piper  that  earned  the 
disapproval  of  David  Capel 
and  a wigging  from  the  um- 
pires; catches  disallowed  and 
some  corkers  taken. 

There  were  good  runs.  76. 
for  Russel]  Warren  — no 
rabbit,  this  — 57  for  Capel 
and  55  for  Kevin  Curran.  Five 
wickets  were  pickpoeketed  by- 
Reeve,  cheeky  as  a chipmunk. 
All  in  all  a pretty  dull  day  at 
the  County  Ground.  Brilliant 
By  the  end  it  was  North- 
amptonshire who  held  the 
upper  hand;  by  virtue  of  some 
dubbing  forthright  stroke- 
play  and  a little  luck  they 
made  314  before  being  bowled 
out  It  left  Warwickshire  14 
sunlit  overs  to  face  the  fury  of 
Ambrose,  who  by  the  close 
had  removed  Wasim  Klian. 
first  ball,  and  Dominic  Ostler 


Falling  off  the  edge . . . Getting  plays  on  to  a ball  from  Yorkshire’s  seamer  SUverwood  at  Lord’s  photograph;  dan  smith 


to  leave  them  at  an  uneasy  34 
for  two. 

If  n was  tough  for  the  play- 
ers. tiiough.  it  was  tougher  for 
I the  umpires,  particularly 
i Tony  Clarkson,  in  his  first 
year  on  the  list,  who  must 
have  wondered  whether  he 
should  liave  been  a librarian 
instead.  His  lunch  had  hardly 
had  time  to  settle  when  he 
warned  Pollock  — the  pages 
[ ot  his  Boys'  Book  of  Bowling 
apparently  stuck  on  B for 
Bouncer  — for  unleashing  a 
barrage  of  short  stufT  at  Mai 
Loye. 

In  addition  he  disallowed, 
correctly  it  seemed,  two  slip 
catches,  both  of  which  he 
deemed  to  have  come  from 
the  batsman's  forearm;  nei- 
ther decision  in  the  least  Im- 
pressed Pollock,  who  wears  a 
big  heart  on  his  sleeve. 

Later,  when  Dougie  Brown 
was  bowling  to  Capel,  the 
batsman,  not  a whinger  by  in- 
clination. felt  compelled  to 
ask  the  other  umpire  Trevor 
Jesty  to  intervene  test  Piper's 
cheery  chatter  leave  him  deaf. 

From  a day  in  the  trenches, 
die  most  impressive  batting 
came  from  Warren  who.  hav- 
ing made  a double  century 
against  Glamorgan  three 
weeks  ago.  opened  the  batting 
yesterday  and  hit  12  fours  and 
a six  before  a beautiful  one- 
two  from  Pollock  — bouncer 
followed  by  full-length  — saw 
him  late  on  a forward  push 
and  his  off  stump  doing 
acrobatics. 

• Glamorgan's  captain  Mat- 
thew Maynard  has  been  fined 
an  undisclosed  amount  and 
severely  reprimanded  by  the 
county  for  his  criticisms  of 
the  umpiring  during  Tues- 
day's Benson  and  Hedges  Cup 
quarter-final  defeat  by 
Warwickshire. 


Michael  Britten  In  Hamburg 

Bernhard  langer 

may  temporarily  have 
lost  his  consistency  but 
his  resilience  remains  glori- 
ously unimpaired. 

Five  days  after  surrender- 
ing his  Volvo  PGA  title  when 
he  suffered  his  first  failure  to 
qualify  in  69  tournaments,  the 
German  rebounded  with  an 
opening  66  when  he  began  his 
defence  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
Open  here  yesterday:  - 
It  immediately  made  him 
favourite  to  secure  a 10th 
European  victory  in  his  home 
country,  although  New  Zea- 
land's Frank  Nobilo  set  the 
pace  with  an  eagle  and  five 
birdies  for  a flawless  65. 

Langer’s  inquest  on  his 
Wentworth  mishap  pin- 
pointed a poor  putting  stroke 
as  the  principal  reason.  Fur- 
ther investigation  by  the  me- 
ticulous German  revealed 
that  a new  grip  on  his  club 
was  three  indies  longer  than 
the  cme  it  had  replaced. 

Yesterday  he  had  trimmed 
the  excess,  and  immediately 
regained  his  touch  on  greens 
where  last  year  he  had  shot 
four  rounds  under  70  to  be  18 
under  par  and  lead  from  start 
to  finish. 

“The  extra  rubber  might : 
have  made  the  putter  heavier 


or  the  shaft  stiff er,"  he  said. 
"But  <Hice  I had  removed  it  1 
got  a much  better  roll  on  the 
ball  and  1 had  my  best  putting 
round  for  a long  time.” 

Langer  had  only  26  putts  in 
placing  seven  birdies  on  his 
card,  after  a shaky  start  in 
which  he  had  to  hole  four 
successive  par-savers  from 
around  six  feet 

Sweden's  Jarmo  Sandelin 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the 

putting  spectrum,  having  con- 
verted, to  a broom-handle 
club.  He  conjured  the  same 
return  from  a course  notable 
for  its  generous  fairways  and 
easy-paced  putting  surfaces. 

Richard  Boxall  and  Lee 
Westwood,  the  Scandinavians 
Oyvind  Rojahn  and  Per  Ny- 
man. and  Australia's  Robert 
Allenby  also  found  birdies  in 
j plentiful  supply  to  shoot  66s. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  who 
took  out  his  new  •'lofty”  Ping 
putter,  had  little  to  celebrate. 
He  had  three  birdies  in  his 
first  five  holes,  but  three 
putts  at  both  the  8th  and  14th 
sent  him  to  a 71  on  what  he 
termed  “a  stale  day”. 

Mark  Roe  had  a 68  and  then 
announced  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  US  Open,  where  he 
was  the  leading  European  in 
13th  place  last  year,  because 
be  wants  to  reestablish  him- 
self on  his  home  circuit 
where  he  finished  126th. 


Johnson  putts  her  way 
back  to  prominence 


Danrld' Henderson  In 

PjteefHiist  North  Carottoa 

TRISH  JOHNSON  would 
rather  have  spent  the  past 
three  years  watching  her  be- 
loved Arsenal  than  playing 
golf,  but  she  rediscovered  the 
form  of  better  days  with  an 
opening  round  of  71  yesterday 
in  the  US  Women's  Open 
Championship  at  Pine 
Needles.  . 

Her  one-over-par  return  put 
her  within  a stroke  .of . the 
early  leaders,  the  Americans 
Kris  Techetter  and  Jenny  Ud? 
back,  but  more  importantly 
restored  some  of  the  confi- 
dence aha  has  lacked  since 
winning  twice  on  the  OS  tour 
in  1993. 

Johnson  was  bailed  as  the 
greatest  threat  to  Laura  Da- 
vies’s supremacy  when  she 
enjoyed  a golden  two  weeks 

Cricket 
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three  years  ago  with  victories 
In  Las  Vegas  and  Atlanta.  She 
also  had  12  top-10  finishes  in 
15  events. 

But  she  has  suffered  a 
series  of  disappointments 
since  finishing  10th  on  the  US 
money  list  with  $331,000 
(£220,000).  She  slumped  to 
102nd  in  1994  before  rising  to 
68th  last  year.  It  not  only  put 
pressure  on  her  golf  but  on 
her  pocket. 

She  admitted:  “It  has  been 
the  most  horrid  three  years  of 
my  career.  It  looked  as 
though  it  was  ready  to  take 
off  and  then  it  nosedived  — 
and  I don't  know  why." 

Johnson  has  always  been 
something  of  an  erratic 
driver  but  it  was  the  putter 
which  let  her  down  most 
Now  a tip  from  the  young 
Australian  Karrle  Webb  has 
restored  some  of  her  confi- 
dence. Webb,  leader  of  the  US 
rankings,  suggested  Johnson 
line  the  putter  up  to  the  hole 
before  addressing  the  balL 

“It  worked  Immediately 
and  just  the  ball  disappearing 
in  the  hole  on  the  practice 
green  brought  my  confidence 
back.”  Johnson  said.  “Karrie 
won  $65  from  me  when  we  < 
played  together  earlier  this 
week  but  it  was  worth  every , 
cent 

“Life  got  tough  financially 
when  I tost  my  form.  I am  like 
Laura  Davies:  when  I win 
money  I tend  to  spend  it  I 
baSe  naptiaagae  on  two  houses 
to  pay  *hd&dl4  g*  difficult 
particularly  during  the  winter 
with  no  money  |Wnt"E  in  at 
alL  But  I would  rafher'sdl  one 
of  my  houses  than  give  up  my 
season  ticket  to  Highbury.*' 

Johnson  enjoyed  the  best  of 
the  early-morning  conditions. 
A blustery  wind  was  forecast 
to  gather  strength  later  when 
Davies  set  out  in  search  of  a 
second  consecutive  major 
title  after  her  LPGA  Champi- 
onship win  three  weeks  ago. 


Kent  v Sussex 

Summer  brings 
no  relief  for 
Sussex  as  Kent 
find  young  fire 

Paid  Weaver 

at  Tunbridge  Weto 

SUMMER  finally  remem- 
bered itself  here  yester- 
day, throwing  off  its  drab 
incognito  and  stepping  out 
in  vivid  colours,  a little  co- 
qnetttehly,  into  the  English 
cricket  season. 

The  famous  Nevill  Ground 
rhododendrons  are  still  in 
coy  hiding  but  yesterday 
the  marquees  and  flags  rus- 
tled in  the  warm  wind  and 
children  In  shorts  formed 
queues  for  Mr  Whippy  and 
Walls,  if  not  Wells.  For  Sus- 
sex it  was  just  another  bad  | 
day  at  the  office.  i 

They  won-the  toss,  chose  I 
to  bat  and  were  bowled  out 
for  142  In  62J3  overs.  Kent 
passed  that  in  the  28th  over 
with  two  wickets  down, 
though  at  the  close  they 
were  likewise  in  some  trou- 
ble at  200  for  six. 

Kent’s  inexperienced 
attack  bowled  a consistent 
line  to  an  aggressive  field. 
The  humidity  helped  the 
ball  to  swing  but  there  was 
less  seam  movement  than 
the  green-looking  pitch 
promised,  and  Sussex 
should  have  put  more  pres- 
sure on  the  seam  bowlers 
Ben  Phillips,  making  his 
first-class  debut,  and  Nick 
Preston,  who  played  his 
first  championship  match 
at  Ilford  this  month. 

It  was  Preston  who  made 
the  breakthrough,  having 
Bill  Athey  lbw  shouldering 
I arms  at  28.  And  after  Jamie 
Hall  was  out  to  Mark  Eal- 
ham  at  88,  attempting  to 
pull  a ball  not  short  enough 
j for  the  stroke  and  splicing 
it  to  mid-on,  Preston 
bowled  Martin  Speight  and 
Sussex  were  46  for  three. 
After  missing  last  season 
Speight,  potentially  a most 
exciting  player,  has  made  a 
poor  start  with  scores  of  16, 
29, 11, 13. 24  and  10. 

Alan  Wells,  who  would 
have  come  in  earlier  if  he 
had  not  been  In  the  small- 
est room  in  the  pavilion, 
came-  in  at  five  bat  was 
fourth  out  at  55.  also  mis- 
p oiling  to  mid-on.  After 
that  there  could  be  no 
recovery,  although  Vasbert 
Drakes  top-scored  with  23. 

Kent  raced  ahead  as  Carl 
Hooper,  who  lost  the  ball 
with  a straight  six  off  Ian 
Salisbury,  and  Trevor 
Ward  put  on  a hundred  in 
14  overs,  but  they  lost  three 
wickets  In  the  last  two 
overs  and  Danny  Law,  who 
bowled  with  heart  and  pace 
to  take  four  wickets,  gave 
Sussex  some  consolation. 

• Graham  Thorpe  made 
his  third  first-class  century 
in  six  innings  with  an 
unbeaten  158  yesterday  as 
he  steered  Surrey  to  882  for. 
seven  off  104  overs  against 
Derbyshire  at  The  OvaL 
Dominic  Cork  took  three 
for  64  in  23  overs  despite 
temporarily  going  off  with 
a muscle  spasm  in  his 
back. 


Middlesex  v Yorkshire 


Ramprakash  rises  to  challenge  in  style 


David  Foot  at  Lord’s 

MARK  Ramprakash’s 
proximity  to  Test 
status  can  at  times 
like  this  seem  tantalising. 
Here  be  put  the  early-season 
frustrations  — a rib-muscle 
injury  and  a sequence  of  low 
scores  — behind  him  to 
restate  a serious  claim  to  be 
an  England  batsman. 

By  the  time  he  picked  the 
wrong  ball  from  Peter  Hartley 
to  work  to  leg  and  was  bowled 
he  had  made  134.  His  24 


Scoreboard 

Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 


itaMdgt  Main  Kant  (Sptsl  laid  Susxsx 
(2)  by  SB  runs  vrth  tow  Oral-Innings  w*t*- 
m rsmUntaB- 
SU3MX  First  Innings 

C W J After  fe»  b PraMon  i« 

j w Han  c McCagw  t>  Ewtiam to 

U P Speight  b Praam _ 10 

N J Lanham  c Hooper  b Ealham  — 8 

‘A  P WalU  c UcCagua  b Eamam  9 

D R Law  c Marsh  b Phillips .....  17 

TP  Moorea  c Marsh  b McCagua 13 

I D K SaUotnay  c Hooper  b Ranting  18 

V C Orakaa  b Praaton S3 

P W Jarvis  e 4 b McCague S 

E S H QkkUna  not  out  a 

Extras  liM.  nblDl 14 

Total  CBSJ  ova ra)  14* 

M of  wfofcatsi  28. -33.  4Q. 55,58.  BB  T00. 
124.  134. 

■pirttam  McCagua  122-3-38-  2;  Phillips 
12-3-32-1;  Praaton  14-3-48-3:  Eattiam 
18-12-18-3;  Patel  8-0-5-0;  Flaming 
8-1-13-1. 


D P Futon  c Jarvis  b Law S 

M V Flaming  few  b Law 41 

T R Wart  b Law 31 

C L Hoooar  few  b Orakaa  .._ 73 

N W Praam  few  b Law _■  s 

0 R CowUrsy  c Law  b Orakaa O 

m a Eafeam  not  out  o 

.Extras  (It*.  nb16) — ._.  38 

Total  (lor  8 402  ovara] J — aw 

PaB  of  vrtofcstn  38. 81.  UA  200.  200.  200. 
7a  Safe  IS  A Mamli.  U J McCagua.  M M 
PatsL  B J PtiOUpa. 

■oarltogi  Drakaa  10.3-8-42-3;  Jam  lx 
B- 0-34-0;  Law  11-2-43-4;  Qtddlna 
6-1-34-0.  Salisbury  5-O-as-Q 

1 Imply  at  q I Buigaaeanri  K E Paknar 


OM  Ttxflw*  Qkxacaatarstura  (Otnsi  hava 
■cor  ad  1S7  tar  lira  agalaal  Lancaatur*  (29- 


A J WrlgM  few  b ctwppta  i 

N J Tremor  e Hagg  b Etworfey ■ 

Ft  J Cun  HO*  b Cbaptfa  1C 

T H C Hancock  c Uoi/d  b Manta 13 

A Symondt  e Hagg  b Chappie  38 

M W Ailayna  not  out «■ 

Tfl  C Russell  not  out SB 

Extras  (11)8.  nUZ) 1 S 

Total  Bor  5.  ST  ovara) — - 137 

M of  wSafcabo  1.  11  36.  38.  S3. 

TV,  ban  M C J Bail,  R P Dart*  A M SBWh. 
-C  A Walsh. 

BowttRBS  Martin  14-7-20-1;  Chappie 
17-7-41-3;  EWfty  15-2-48-1:  Watkineon 
13-3-33-0;  Kaady  B-4-1CUL 
UUSCASHW  M A AttMrton.  N J Spaak,  J 
P Crawfay,  N H Foabrotfiar.  Q D Lloyd,  -M 
Wiuunaon,  1W  K Hagg.  3 Swarthy.  O 
Chappla,  P J Martin.  Cl  Kaady. 

Undnw  O J Constant  Bod  K J Lyons 


lanfa  Middlesex  pots)  hava  acorad  323 
lor  Bn*  against  Yorkahtm  ft. 


P N Washes  c BUkoy.  b Hartlay 1 

J C Pootoy  b Oougti 38 

J C Karnsan  c Blakay  b Whits  - 37 

M R Ramprakash  b Harney  1*4 

*M  W Setting  b Sthwwood 17 

J D Carr  net  out 33 

IK  R Brown  nei  out. 33 

Extras  (fe4,  ifelfe..... . 14 

Total  (tor  5. 1 (M  over*) 332 

M of  wfafcaaw  S.  35.  135.  182.  288. 

To  tab  ARC  Frassr.  ft  A Fay.  P C fl 
TutnaH.  D FollatL 

■owUngi  Gough  20-S-SB-l:  Hartley 

20- 7— 4 P-7;  SUverwood  17-6-56-1:  White 
16-2-88-1:  Morris  8-2-38-0;  Stamp 

21- 6-53-ft  Bevan  2-0-HHJ. 

YORKSHUflb  "D  By  as.  M P Vaughan.  M Q 
Bevan.  A McGrath.  C Wnna.  fft  J BUM*.  A 
C Morns  P J Hartley  □ Gough.  CEW 
SUverwood.  R D Stamp. 

Umpireet  j C BiWaraame  tnd  A A Jones- 


boundaries  were  without  ex- 
ception assertive  and  techni- 
cally correct  It  was  his  30th 
century,  four  of  them  against 
Yorkshire  — including  a 
career-best  double  at  Leeds 
lost  summer. 

Above  all  he  is  a neat 
player.  He  cracks  foe  ball 
through  the  covers  with  an 
innate  style  not  bettered  by 
many.  There  were  10  hun- 
dreds from  him  in  1995,  when 
he  alone  comfortably  passed 
2,000  runs.  Only  success  at  foe 
higher  level,  for  whatever 
reason,  cruelly  eludes  him. 


MORTMANTS  v WARWICKKHBta 
NortbMwftM*  Wxmrtchxhtro  (4pB|  trad 
Nofbiainptonshira  (3)  by  280  rum  with 
aigti!  ftru-trailnga  wichsta  remaining. 


R ft  MontgonHHM  c Reave  b Pollock  7 

R J Warren  b Pollock  7S 

■R  J Ban  ay  c Molai  b Reeva . as 

M B Loye  c Smalt  b Pollock » 

D J Capel  c Oaoar  b Welch 37 

K M Curran  c Pfear  b Reave S3 

A L PenMrthy  c Piper  b Raeve 10 

A R Roberta  few  b Reeve O 

TD  Rrpkry  c Ostler  b Reave 30 

CEL  Amorosa  c Ostler  b Smith  — S 

J P Taylor  not  out 1 

Extras  (b4.  0»4.  nblO) — IS 

Total  (88  ouorai 314 

PaS  of  wWnrtn  20, 88.  148.  157.  254,  278. 
278.  308.  307. 

■owdnyi  Pollock  28-3-78-3;  Small 
8-2-2Z-0;  Walch  15-1-78-1;  Reeva 
18-4-37-5;  Smith  18-S-BT-l;  Brown 
UV-i-34-a 


A J Mofea  not  out 31 

W G Khan  c Wanen  0 Ambrose  — o 
D P Ostlar  c Warren  b Ambrose  — . 18 

TK  J Piper  not  out 3 

Extras  ilbZ,  nb4] • 

Total  (tor  Z.  14  oven) 34 

Sal  Of  aUMB  1.  28. 

To  bwb  T L Penney.  D A Reeve,  S M 
Pollock.  0 ft  Brown.  N M K 6mith.  G 
Welch.  G C Small 

■mrilngi  Ambrose  7-2-11-2;  Taylor 
4-1-16-0;  Capel  S-1-6-a 
Dmpireai  A Clarkson  and  T E Jesty. 


Trent  Bridge,  Durham  (3pt»j  have  acorad 
333  lor  true  agalaal  Momnghamxhlra  R) 


S L Campbell  c Noon  b Cams IIS 

*M  A RoaMjarry  c Afford  b Evans  — B 

J E Mama  c Johnson  b Evans  1 

D A Blank  non  ran  out  — — 130 

P BabibHdge  b Pick  — 8 

P D Cofengwood  not  out 43 

M m Baas  not  out i 

Entma  (feta,  nb*> S3 

Tout  {tor  8, 108  overs) 333 

E1ofvrtBltslw4Z.B4.2M.2KB2. 

To  ban  tC  W SCML  J WOod.  J BoHiftg.  S J 
E Brow. 

■owl  In  pi  Cairns  21-2-38-1;  Pick 
15-1-43-1.  Evans  28-7-44-2;  Bowen 
14-2-88-0;  Tolley  18-4-48-8;  Alford 
20-5-44-0;  Arcnar  a-o-5-o 
NOTnNQHAMSHHtat  P R Poilard,  R T 
Robfatscn.  Q F Archer,  *p  Johnson.  C L 
Calms.  C M ToHoy.  1W  M Noon.  K p 
Evane.  M w Soimm.  R A Plefc.  J A AflbKf 
Mmpirnw  ft  Jcriian  and  B J Mayer. 


The  Oral)  Burrsy  (4pts)  hava  scored  382 
lor  seven  sgaiasl  Dwtsehlra  13) 


D J BtdknaH  e Karris  bCork * 

M A Butcher  tew  b Curt S3 

■A  J Stewart  c Akkad  fa  Wells 33 

0 P Thorpe  not  out  188 

A D Brawn  e Krftkan  fa  Walla  — a 
A J Hof  torts  e KHMan  b AM rad  ...  ra 

C C Law*  o Romm  b Cork 8 

B P Juflsn  b Malcolm — T 

; TO  J Kersey  not  out 4 

Extras  (ibid.  w3.  nb12)  3 8 

Total  Dor  7. 104  overs] 383 

MrtHatn  11.87. 147.171.332,3*1. 
072. 

To  M M P'BtcknaH.  ft  M Puaisun. 
■ewttaipi  Malcolm  25-4-88-1;  Cork 
23-7-84-3:  Harris  15-2-57-0;  AMrod 
18-2-80-1;  Walls  17-3-48-2;  Jonas 
B-0S7-G. 

miWVXMfHb  K 4 Barnatt.  A S Roftna.  C 
J Adam,  *D  M Jonas.  J E Owen.  CM 
Walls.  tK  M KrtMusn.  D O Cork,  P AMrod.  A 
J Hams,  0 E MMcokn. 

Umpires;  N T Pleura  and  P WlUey 

Bafat  Hogg  Troptay 

Darby;  NottlnghanishHe  231-6  fH  T Ban 
85)  Darbyshka  K»  Nottn0hamrtlr«  won 
m i23  tuns. 


This  proved  a toss  to  win  on 
an  easy  wicket  that  offered  no 
more  than  a trace  of  early 
menace  to  help  the  bowlers. 
By  then  Paul  Weekes  had 
been  taken  at  the  wicket,  as 
he  pushed  forward,  and  Jason 
Pooley  had  left  his  bat  in  a 
vertical  position,  choosing 
quite  foe  wrong  delivery  from 
Darren  Gough  to  ignore. 

It  is  not  a risk-taking  busi- 
ness when  you  make  your 
county  debut  Jason  Harrison 
decided  to  go  at  his  own 
studied,  maybe  nervous  pace. 
He  was  stuck  on  five  for  35 


bonus  pofcrts  remain  as  brton,  fci  ttw 
; Brst  ISO  spare  of  snail  Olds's  first  W- 
MtafC.  Baftfas?  aw  nmm  (t  pabrtb  X90 
<*P*>X  300  Of**X  330  (4ptsv  Bovrt- 
km  tores  sdolntanpotaqi  Are  (2p4*Jt 
sswss  (SpMk  «to  (4ptsV- 


ItofclbHHIB 


Tour  match 


rtrtsrtkre  Match  drawn. 
mMAJOiiFdBJ  femngs  320-8  dac  IV  Rtrth- 
arsK.BR  Tendulkar  74.  S Ganguly  51; 

Irani  4-37] 

BSMQCt  First  outings  289-8  dac  (8  G Law 
163.  P J Pnensnl  55). 

INMAW 

•sound  tartans  {uvsrnlgbr.  B1-1) 

A D Jsdsfa  C Such  b CMUs 37 

S V Manjrakar  c Irani  b CD  Lids 48 

S Gantpdy  nor  out 34 

S JoaM  c Sub  b Ctiikfe O 

Tfl  Drevtd  st  Rooms  fa  Ch8ds  _ 8 

*S  H TonduUmr  a hini  b Andrsw  — 1 

P unanmray  not  out 34 

Extras  (tel.  nb4) S 

Tow  {tor  8.  62  ovara) 233 

Ml  soot:  12B,  175.  175, 138. 189 

DM  tat  bUBLV  Ralu.  BICV  Prasad.  ND 

HKwanL 

■owllsp  Cowan  14—4-45-0;  Andraw 
17-5-44-1;  Such  8-0-25-1:  Childs 
22  3-00-4;  tram  4-O-O-Q. 


0 O J Roblnaon  lbw  b Prasad X 

Tfl  J Rollins  c dr  avid  b Prasad  - _ . 33 

N Hussain  b Mnmni S3 

8 a Law  c Manjrakar  b Joshl 13 

R C Irani  e Miambrey  b JoslW  38 

-P  j Pnehard  c a b Wramni 13 

A P Cowan  nor  out XX 

A P Orayaan  not  us — - — i 


A P Orayaan  not  out 
Extras  tfia.  tel) 


Tefal  ttor& 51  rwaral XOT 

IM  of  wlahita  2.  70.  81. 142,  188.  188. 
DU  not  ban  P M Such.  S J W Andnm.  J H 
Ctrtfe. 

DawBnBi  Prasad  M-V83-&  rtmmfarey 
8-1-24-0;  Ganguly  3-0-12-0;  Joahi 
8-0—41-2:  Ra|u  7-2-27-0;  Hlrwanl 
8-4-34-2;  TaodnBnr  2-1-7-0. 

Utadraai D R SMpbsrd  and  HO  Bird, 
awoowd  XI  Championship 
Oumsirenuta  HunpatUra  to  and  245  (S 
D Udal  W Bishop  S^85).  Bomarsat  118  and 
224-4  (X  A Paraona  Bind.  M E TraseoWdc 
78).  Somaraat  wan  by  six  urickma.  Bo.iM. 
■mb  Esssx  333-a  use  (P  ft  Bbsw  118.  B J 
Hyam  7W  and  22V4  dac  (S  D Paura 
113ns.  E unlaon  IDOno).  MkfOWMC  298-5 
dac  (J  C Hantaan  112.  P E Wallings  B7no. 
X p Ouch  84)  and  108-4.  Much  drawn. 
Stratfsrd-npsn-fcvoaB  Warwick!  hi  r» 
305-7  dac  |W  G Khan  HUD  Edqmnda 
72k4  Suaasx  83  lEdmoods  8-211  and  139 
(Edmonds  4-58.  ASrao  5-SZl  w«rwtcL- 
aMra  won  by  an  Innings  and  wsnma. 
Storting  today 

■aim  hood,  trophy  (ana  day:  ii.o): 
Bauffcsntpfnnr  Hampaldra  v Somsraol 
Bhanlay  MCC  YCa  v Eutrey.  Uxbrtdgs 
CC,  Middlaasx  v Minor  Count! m. 


minutes  and  yet  the  intermit- 
tent off-drive  was  of  genuine 
merit  and  he  was  unlucky  to 
depart  again  to  a catch  at  die 
wicket  from  a ball  of  added 
speed  and  lift  from  Craig 
White. 

Yorkshire's  resurgent  pros- 
pects are  a matter  for  elevated 
hearts  at  Headingley  right 
now.  The  academy’s  gradu- 
ates are  vying  for  inclusion 
and  Chris  SUverwood  is  said 
to  be  the  bowler  to  watch; 
which  Mike  Gatting  would : 
doubtless  confirm,  as  he 


rather  haplessly  played  on  to 
his  stumps. 

Carr  and  Brown  added  57  for 
the  sixth  wicket  although 
Brown  had  a narrow  escape 
when  he  chased  a single  and 
McGrath,  at  midwicket,  hit  the 
stomps.  He  survived  and  Mid- 
dlesex finished  on  322  for  five. 
• Nigel  Briers  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  season  after  25 
years  with  Leicestershire. 
The  opening  batsman  will  be- 
came Marlborough  College's 
cricket  coach  and  develop- 
ment officer  in  September. 


rtWMtm  Worcaswabira  ppni  have 
■cored  254  lor  fare  xpxini  Hampshire  (2). 

T S Cunis  b Connor 4 

W P C Waaton  c «Hm»  b Mitbura  O 

G A HRk  c Unoy  b Lkal — 1X3 

■T  M Moody  c Aymas  b Sovlll S3 

K R Spume  not  out 78 

□ A Lsatnantals  c Udal  b Jamas  — o 

T5  J Rbodsa  not  out » 

Extras  (Ib5.  wZ) 7 

Total  (tor  6, 108  ovara) X84 

M Of  wtofeatl  4.  8.  70.  228.  230. 

To  tart  & R Lampin,  P J NawporL  R K 
lOdigrtorth.  A Stmiyar. 

■owllotp  Connor  22-0-33-1;  Ullburn 
1 3-0-32-1;  suptonaon  BoaM 

16-4-38-t;  Udal  20-2-T1-1.  Jamas 
15-3-31-1:  WWtator  4-0-13-0 
HAMPSH&n  J S Lanoy.  -J  P Stephan- 
son.  R A Smfei.  K 0 Jamos,  P R Whtoker. 
G W mute.  TA  N Aymas.  S 0 Udal.  C A 
Connor.  S M Mlfeum,  J N B BovilL 
Umpire a«  B DWHseBn  and  M J Kitchen. 


There* s probably'  one  somewhere 
around  the  Fuggles  Brewery. 
But  nobody's  found  it  yet. 


U€fC 
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Carson  the  big  winner,  pager  1 3 

£5%  million  to  ease  soccer  hangover,  page  14 
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The  new  brat  on  the  block,  page  14 
Leicester  get  their  man,  page  15 
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Briton 
loses 
way 
on  clay 

Stephen  Bierfey  tn  Paris 


BRITAIN’S  remaining 
hope  evaporated  in 
the  heat  of  the  French 
Open  yesterday  when  Greg 
Rusedski  went  down  in 
straight  sets  to  Germany's 
Michael  Sticb. 

**I  wasn't  aggressive 
enough,”  the  adopted  Cana- 
dian admitted  after  the  6-3, 
7-3, 6-3,  second-round  defeat 
ended  his  interest  in  day. 

For  a player  so  dependent 
on  his  serve,  the  left- 
hander made  a dire  start 
with  a double  fault  on  the 
first  point  and  lost  the 
opening  game.  Rusedski 
found  the  surface  unstdted 
to  his  serve  and  volley  ap- 
proach, saying:  “I  am 
really  looking  forward  to 
the  grass-court  season.” 

The  defending  champions 
eased  through  with  few 
problems.  Thomas  Muster 
crushed  the  world  No.  171, 
Gerard  Solves  of  France, 
6-1,  6-3, 6-0.  and  Steffi  Graf 
beat  Australia's  Nicole 
Bradtke  6-2, 6-2. 

Report,  page  14 


marriages 
made  in  hell 


Frank  Keating 


^Tp*OMORROW  morning 
I Glenn  Hoddle  will  wake 
I up,  say  his  prayers, 

1 pour  his  tea.  and  offi- 
cially begin  his  four-year  con- 
tract as  England's  soccer  man- 
ager.  He  is  keeping  a low 
profile  till  Terry  Venables 
scarpers  at  the  end  of  Euro  96 
to  spend  more  time  with 
unearned  friends. 

Hoddle  this  week  returned 
from  a honeymoon  break  with 
Dave  Sexton's  England  Under  - 
21  squad  in  Toulon.  The  two 
coaches  had  supper  together, 
looking  across  the  blissftzl 
peaks  high  above  the  old 
town.  I dare  say  they  took  bets 
on  how  long  the  Hoddle  hon- 
eymoon would  last 

Thoughts  of  similar  wagers 
may  be  going  through  the 

Tnir»rt  of  thp  TTftB?  England 

cricket  coach,  David  Lloyd. 

His  first  days  have  seemed  se- 
renely happy —and  not  a pot- 
shot has  been  aimed  yet  as  his 
boss  Raymond  Illingworth 
continues  to  wade  around,  de- 
fiant and  pouting,  the  sitting 
ducks’  pond.  The TCCB  disci- 
plinary committee  has  sum- 
moned Illingworth  to  attend 
on  June  12  to  answer  charges 
over  his  misbegotten  memoir, 
and  if  Lord's  is  genuinely  seri- 
ous about  it  surely  Illing- 
worth. who  is  nearly  as  proud 
as  he's  stubborn,  will  forgo 

thr»  humiliation  of  flttenrianrg 

and  waddle  off  into  ttie  sunset 

For  Hoddle  the  omens  are 
not  good.  Nor,  one  has  to  say, 
for  Lloyd.  Hoddle’s  four-year 
contract  is  longer  than  the 
period  Venables  served  before 
he  did  the  decent  thing.  It  is 
far  longer  than  Illingworth’s 
stewardship  (even  if  he  hangs 
on  to  the  end  of  summer).  It  Is 
more  by  far  than  the  Great 
Britain  Olympic  men’s 
hockey  manager  could  stom- 
ach: he  resigned  this  week 
“for  business  reasons",  53 
days  before  Atlanta. 

What  is  happening  in  every 
one  of  our  grandest  team 
sports?  One  cannot  surely, 
blame  thw  chaos  all  on  ftp  tab- 
loids and  the  patronising 
smarm  of  David  Mellor  and 
his  “first-time  caller,  Dave” 
nincompoops  on  Radio  Five's 
Six-O-Six. 

Hoddle’s  four  years  repre- 
sent twice  as  many  as  Jack 
Rowell  has  so  far  served.  Yet 
England's  rugby  union  man- 
ager and  great  big  enigmati- 
cally smiling  gummy- bear  is 


Worst  foot  forward  .. . Greg  Rusedski  dropped  his  opening  serve  and  the  match  to  Michael  Sticb  in  the  French  Open  yesterday  photograph:  tom  jb^ons 


British  drug  cheats  Atlanta-bound 


Legal  threat  over  state-of-the-art  testing  may  wreck 
campaign  to  keep  rogue  athletes  out  of  Olympics 


John  Duncan 


THE  British  Olympic 
Association  could  be 
forced  to  send  athletes 
it  knows  are  drug 
cheats  to  the  Olympics  in  At- 
lanta because  it  fears  that 
testing  procedures  using  the 
most  up-to-date  technology 


may  be  legally  challenged  in 
Britain. 

The  BOA  Is  determined  to 
rid  the  British  team  of  the 
small  percentage  of  drug 
takers  it  believes  are  compet- 
ing under  its  colours,  and  it 
will  mount  an  extensive  anti- 
drugs  campaign  in  the  next 
three  weeks  with  the  most 
sophisticated  technology 


available.  Two  hundred  tests 
will  be  carried  out  among  the 
313  British  athletes  who  have 
been  confirmed  for  Atlanta. 

As  well  as  the  normal  test- 
ing at  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee's  accredited 
laboratory  at  Ring's  College. 
Chelsea,  the  samples  taken 
will  be  analysed  by  the  mass 
spectrometer  at  St  Thomas’s 


Hospital,  which  is  similar  to  a 
new  machine  that  in  July  will 
be  used  at  a Games  for  the 
first  time. 

The  machine,  which  costs 
£300,000,  is  the  most  sophisti- 
cated ever  seen,  and  can  de- 
tect drug  use  much  further  in 
the  past  than  was  previously 
possible.  It  will  be  IOC-ac- 
credited  at  Atlanta  for  the 
first  time,  but  is  being  used 
for  “research”  around  the 
world  in  the  next  month. 

Research  already  carried 
out  has  produced  startling 
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Across  


1  Cathedral  tenor  role  made 
difficult  (5,4) 

6 Arty  boys  reportedly  easy  to 
handle  (5) 

9 Go  backoverby  return  train  (5) 
10  Board  to  settle  up-country 
(5-4) 

it  Honourable  directors 
apparently  baffled?  (5-5) 

12  Mineral  packed  In  metal 
canisters  {4} 

14  Closely  investigates 


results  in  weightlifting, 
where  the  international  gov- 
erning body  recently  checked 
a set  of  old  samples.  Under 
the  old  procedure  11  of  the 
tests  proved  positive,  but  that 
figure  rose  to  75  using  the 
new  machine,  according  to 
the  secretary  of  the  federa- 
tion, Tomas  AJam. 

However,  advisers  to  the 
British  team  admit  that  even 
If  athletes  test  positive  on  the 
spectrometer  at  St  Thomas’s 
the  BOA  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  them  travelling  to  At- 
lanta. The  BOA  will  tell  ath- 
letes of  the  results  and  advise 
them  not  to  go,  but  it  has  been 
told  that  It  cannot  prevent 
athletes  going  should  they  in- 
sist on  taking  their  places,  be- 
cause of  a possible  legal  back- 
lash over  the  relatively  new 
technology  involved. 

Neither  can  the  BOA  warn 
the  IOC  of  its  suspicions,  be- 
cause the  IOC  is  wary  of 
national  Olympic  committees 
who  recommend  athletes  for 
testing. 

British  governing  bodies 
have  already  been  Informed 
of  some  of  the  findings  of 
“research  projects”  from 
their  sports,  but  the  Sports 
Council  will  not  disclose 
them. 

Olympic  sources  say  the 
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Like  Disneyland, 
Evans’s  show 
is  purportedly 
a place  where 
fantasies  can 
be  indulged 
without  real 
consequences. 
Both  Disneyland 
and  Evans’s 
show  spring 
from  the  same 
impulse:  reality 
is  boring, 
we  can  build 
something 
better. 

Disney  had 
the  technology, 
we  have  the 
carrot-topped 
cyborg. 

Stuart  Jeffries 


new  technology  could  leave 
Atlanta  feeing  a huge  posi- 
tive-test problem  similar  to 
the  fiasco  before  the  1983 
Pan-American  Games,  when 
new  testing  technology  was 
introduced  and  scores  of  com- 
petitors either  withdrew 
without  explanation  or  tested 

positive. 

One  British  team  source 
privately  admits  that  the 
drugs  arbitration  procedure 
might  be  in  danger  of  collapse 
if  the  weightlifting  outcome 
were  repeated  in  other  sports. 

The  Sports  Council  has 
stepped  up  its  drug  testing  in 
recent  months  and  an- 
nounced a record  number  of 
positives  among  British 
sportsmen  and  women  this 
year,  with  the  number  of  fail- 
ures topping  80  for  the  first 
time. 

However,  the  BOA  has 
signalled  its  determination  to 
avoid  the  drugs  scandals  that 
have  plagued  previous  Olym- 
pics, and  the  latest  campaign 
will  cost  it  £500  per  day.  The 
fear  hanging  over  Atlanta  is 
that  the  new  technology  will 
trap  more  drug  cheats  than 
ever  btfore,  and  the  BOA  says 
tt  will  do  everything  it  can  1 
to  weed  out  cheats  before 
they  get  to  the  Olympic 
village. 
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Set  by  Janus 


25  Got  rid  of  head-bolls 
somehow  (9) 

26  She  needs  pat  of  their 
energy  (5) 

27  Highly  praise  letter  about 
Biblical  character  (5) 

29  Sorely  tried  a man  when 
pickled  (9) 

Down 


1 Is  die  In  Standard  One?  (5) 

2 Structural  features  of 

detective  medicines?  (0) 

3 Phrase  for  Indication  of 
musical  feeling  (IQ) 

4 Deeds  in  bathes  (7) 

5 Measure  lawyers  proceed  to 
put  a ban  on  (7) 

6 Support  that  is  found  in 
public  relations  (4) 

7 One  artist  has  it  turned  into  a 
head-dress  (5) 

8 impropriety  of  nothing  to 
drink  at  end  of  year?  (9)  ’ 

13  Resistance  at  work-place  (10) 


also,  some  say.  underpres- 
sure. What,  after  only  two 
years  which  have  included 
one  Grand  Slam,  one  Champi- 
onship and  a trip  to  the  World 
Cup  semis?  If  Hoddle  has  man- 
aged the  equivalent  by  1998, 
will  ’they”  be  gunning  for 
him?  Probably. 

As  if  Twickenham's  club- 
country  rugby  future  hadn't 
been  closeted  in  cone  Laved 
muddle  and  mischief  enough 
these  past  six  months,  there 
was  a splash-certainty  in  one 
newspaper  this  week  that  bad 
Rowell  being  ordered  with 
“strict  instructions’'  from  an 
RFU  committee  next  season 
"to  axe”  forthwith  Dean  Rich- 
ards, Rory  Underwood,  Jer- 
emy Guscott  and,  it  goes  with- 
out saying.  Will  Carling. 

I don’t  believe  it.  fra  com- 
mittee were  autocratically  or- 
ganising Rowell’s  selection 
process  months  before  he  and 
his  fellow  selectors  choose 
their  team  to  play  Argentina 
in  late  autumn,  be  would  have 
resigned  this  week.  He  is  as 
proud  in  himself  and  his  re- 
cord as  as  Illingworth  is  cuss- 
edly  Northern. 

At  least  Hoddle ’s  job — with 
grateful  thanks  to  Alf  Ramsey 
— has  no  chance  of  being  com- 
mittee-led. But  he  should 
ruminate  on  bow  his  own 
suits  and  blazers  can  gang  up. 
just  as  full  of  malicious  Intent 
as  the  Fleet  Street  warriors 
with  the  pencil  stub  on  their 
ear. 

Hoddle  must  enjoy  the  or- 
ange blossom  of  honeymoon. 
Snugly  warm  beds  won’t  last 
kmg.  He  is  not  an  outgoing 
man.  but  he’s  a strong  (me  all 
right  He  is  deep  and  stubborn 
and  he’s  done  it  all,  and  more 
skilftiUy  than  any  player  he 
will  ever  select. 


[ I LOYD  is  different  He 
I has  done  it  all  in  other 

I ways.  A county-slog 
BHyauDan  for  years,  Eng- 
land opener  on  and  off  but  an 
Ashes  tour,  three  summers  as 
an  unmissable  radio  broad- 
caster, and  another  three  as  an 
umpire.  You  love  cricket  with 
apassion  if  you  pull  on  the 
white  coat  for  throe  years. 

The  job  of  England  coach 

Hpwnanrig  Mmp  nffpr-^  innor 

speaking.  Terry  was  quite 
sharp.  Jack  is  good.  Glenn  will 
be  earnestly  solemn  and  his 
own  man.  and  why  not?  Lloyd 
is  also  himself.  Last  month, 
boring  do.  he  at  last  got  to  his 
feet  around  midnight 
“Thanks,  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  dined  on  a beautiful 
Thermal  Lobsterdor.  What 
more  can  I say?” 

Beginning — and  end— of 
speech.  Everyone  went  home 
happy. 

It  will  be  a nation-humiliat- 
ing tragedy  if  the  snarling 
dogs  are  let  loose  on  Hoddle 
and  Lloyd.  Before  the  century 
ends,  let’s  all  grow  up.  No? 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,666 

14  Vicarage  attendant 
embracing  crime  (9) 

16  Binding  broken  net  with  cord 

first  (9) 

18  Where  first  lady  pretended... 
(?) 

19  ...tooth  found  In  coach  (7) 
21  Approximately  one  round  (5) 

23  Some  of  them  endeavour  to 
improve  (5) 

24  The  philosopher  of  the 

factory  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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